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habit with modern school historical critics 
exalt Herodotus and depreciate Xenophon. This preference 
has arisen, probably, from political, quite much from 
critical, and cannot met except 
showing that Xenophon had the same sympathy for popular 
right, and the same faith democratic institutions, which 
are the honor our historians, and were, far his 
time they could be, the inspiration Herodotus, must 
leave him under the ban. But allow, his behalf, 
well the case his teacher Socrates, and his fellow 
pupil Plato, that man may more conservative than we, 
and yet speak the truth, may reconsider the question 
his veracity historian, especially view evidence 
which has come light since Niebuhr’s day. 

romance, which cannot distinguish between the truth 
history and the invention the author, and which, there- 
fore, cannot considered authority for any historical 
fact which, indeed, its author never intended received 


history. certainly true that Xenophon had moral 
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object view the book, and had Herodotus, and has 
every other man who has soul enough worthy write 
history. Xenophon tells that has found Cyrus the 
kingliest man history, and therefore has carefully in- 
quired into the facts his life and character, and presents 
the result his work. certainly had some excellent 
opportunities for such inquiries, and doubt improved 
them, and would have believe that his book presents 
rectly the image and the career the man. would have 
been exception among ancient historians, had not 
filled out his outlines conversations and speeches his 
own composition and would strange him, well 
Herodotus, did not often find the thoughts 
Greek, rather than Persian. But all this would not 
show that has perverted those historical facts which 
assures that has sought out with much care. 
claims write history. must judge his claim 
examination his work. literary Athenian, must 
have been acquainted with the work Herodotus, who pre- 
cedes him short generation, and himself quotes 
Ctesias his Anabasis.2 But, with these two works before 
him, gives history differing widely from either 
them. is, then, either bold inventor, original 
authority, depending upon evidence which considered 
superior theirs. 

The leading objection the accuracy Xenophon’s history 
Cyrus has been, that differs from that Herodotus. 
this has been replied, that Herodotus himself admits that 
his only one four stories Cyrus which had come 
him that Xenophon’s may another the four. This 
candid statement Herodotus certainly very great 
force, invalidating any argument based upon the reliability 
the account which has himself given. But can 
hardly believe that the story given Xenophon could have 
come the ears the Halicarnassian. For tells that 
the monstrous tale which gives was the one the four 
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which seemed him most like the simple truth. course, 
could not have heard such plain history Xenophon 
gives, but was compelled make the best could of. the 
stories which Oriental invention revelled, and with which 
delighted entertain the eager Ionic curiosity. was 
somewhat one should try make out history 
Haroun-al-Raschid from the Arabian Nights. From such 
romantic materials has produced the best history which 
could expected from man honest and credulous. 
excellent authority for the existence certain splendid 
facts, but not for the precise characters times those facts. 
may accept his testimony, even without other support, 
proof, for example, the existence and commanding influence 
Nitocris; but his silence evidence against the 
existence Nebuchadnezzar, much less Belshazzar, 
Cyaxares the son Astyages. 

have, however, another Greek author, from whom 
might expect more reliable history the foundation the 
Persian empire. Ctesias Cnidus was for seventeen years 
physician the Persian king; was the army 
Artaxerxes-Mnemon, Xenophon was that Cyrus the 
younger the battle Cynaxa; and after return 
Greece 398 B.c., published history the Assyrian and 
Persian empires, which professed draw from official 
documents. this history now have only meagre frag- 
ments. But they vary widely from all other evidence, 
that they are regarded very slender authority. And 
yet hard believe that, with his opportunities for inves- 
tigation, has chosen substitute mere imposture for 
the history which might have written. Perhaps will 
more fair suppose that has given, well was 
able understand it, the scheme history which was 
accepted the court and its variance 
from other authorities, may explained fact which 
are continually reminded Persian matters, namely, that 
—to borrow expression from their own inscriptions 
“the lie was abounding the land,” notwithstanding the 
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needful, but hardly successful, drill the children truth- 
telling. 

That the discrepancy respecting Cyrus especially great 
between Xenophon and Ctesias may arise from the fact that, 
while Ctesias was court physician Artaxerxes, Xenophon 
was volunteer follower and ardent admirer the younger 
Cyrus. Probably Ctesias depended upon the statements 
courtiers, upon popular tales romances, rather than 
upon any personal examination ancient records; while 
Xenophon derived his accounts from the officers Cyrus. 
With regard Xenophon this continually evident. 
quotes songs,! well prose statements, and uses such 
phrases they quoting his authorities. tells 
stories which savor not the study Scillus, but the 
Oriental soldiers’ mess. There remarkable, characteristic 
difference tone between the two narratives Xenophon 
and Ctesias. Ctesias the elder Cyrus depreciated 
with systematic bitterness. Everything, from his birth 
his death, clothed with meanness and baseness which 
might have served model for the libelers Cromwell 
while the Cyropaedia find somewhat 
analogous liberty taken with the ancestry Darius, son 
Hystaspes. Probably shall not mistaken supposing 
that the party the younger Cyrus aimed gather around 
their favorite the enthusiasm with which Medes, well 
Persians, regarded their commander, whom they considered 
reproduced his namesake while Artaxerxes and his 
court the name Cyrus became odious, and was their 
inclination, well their interest, strip its fascina- 
tion. The story Ctesias certainly reads like libel, which 
never could have had place public documents, but which, 
after living and growing through some generations mal- 
contents, last received into favor corrupt and 
jealous court. 

Nicolaus Damascus,’ and Photius: 
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was son Atradates, Mardian robber, and 
Argoste, keeper goats. entered the service 
courtier Astyages, and length gained position near the 
person the monarch. dream his mother, similar 
that Astyages respecting Mandane Herodotus, inter- 
preted Babylonian prophet portending his rule over 
Asia. his influence Atradates made satrap the 
Persians. Cyrus entering the country the Cadusians 
embassy, meets slave, named Oebares, carrying 
basket manure. advice the Babylonian, makes 
Oebares his companion; and from this time continually 
attends Cyrus kind evil spirit, urging his ambition, 
and energy, craft, and crime leading him empire. 
urges Cyrus contrive and prepare revolt the 
Persians. murders the Babylonian, that may tell 
tales, they are their way Persia, where they find 
army already assembled Atradates. After several defeats, 
one which Atradates falls, the rebels are victorious, and 
Oebares hails Cyrus emperor.” 

Thus far Nicolaus Damascus. Ctesias, given 
continues the story. 

‘Astyages flees Ecbatana, where concealed his 
daughter Amytis and her husband Spitamas, but reveals 
himself save his grandchildren from torture. con- 
fined Oebares, and released Cyrus, who pays Amytis 
the honor mother, and afterwards slays her husband 
and takes her wife. Bactria takes arms for Astyages, 
but, learning his kind treatment, accepts the rule Cyrus 
and Amytis. Then follow wars with Sacae and with Croesus, 
told similar spirit, but with different incidents from those 
Herodotus. Afterward, the instigation Oebares,a eunuch 
leaves Astyages die with hunger and thirst the desert. 
The crime revealed dream, and the eunuch put 
death Amytis with the refinements Oriental cruelty 
and Oebares, fearing like fate, starves himself death. 

‘Cyrus mortally wounded, battle with the Derbices 
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and Indi, and dies after reign thirty years, leaving Cam- 
byses emperor, and his other son Tanaoxarces satrap the 
Choramnians, Parthians, and Carmanians.’ 

the other hand, Xenophon tells us, that Cyrus was son 
king, Cambyses Persia, and Mandane, daughter 
Astyages, king the Medes, that was educated the 
courts both monarchs; that became, his personal 
qualities, commander the armies the Medes and Per- 
sians, and gained the empire the East for his uncle Cyax- 
ares, whose daughter married, and thus became regular 
succession heir the Median, well the Persian mon- 
archy. These are the two extreme stories, probably neither 
them the invention either Greek who tells it, but that 
which each found current the circle which moved. 
That Herodotus seems partially attempt com- 
promise between them: that Cyrus was son Cambyses, 
noble Persian, and Mandane, daughter Astyages was ex- 
posed mountain and reared Mithradates, which may 
another form the name, Atradatas, and finally brought 
court, and that afterwards headed revolt Persians, 
which Astyages was dethroned and Cyrus made king 
Persians and Medes, and last emperor Asia. 

would too much, even for modern historical audacity, 
assume find the truth such case. Our present 
question whether Xenophon’s statement fiction his 
own, result historical inquiry. 

His statement the parentage Cyrus peculiar its 
form. “It that the father Cyrus was Cambyses, 
king the Persians, while agreed that his mother was 
Mandane, daughter Astyages, who was king the Medes.” 
Accordingly, find that Herodotus has heard Cambyses 
father Cyrus, but not king Persia; and would 
seem that the courtiers Artaxerxes-Mnemon gave him 
father, who was not king, nor even noble family 
tribe, but Mardian, and robber that; but, while they 
claim that his mother was princess, but goat-herd girl, 
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they seem compelled resort the device making 
him first adopt the daughter Astyages his mother and 
then take her his wife, for the purpose, may conjecture, 
making their peace with the prevailing story, that Cyrus 
was the son and was also the husband princess Media. 
may well have been true that the Persian nobles, whom 
Xenophon saw, did deny that there was any question the 
mother Cyrus, while they could not deny the difference 
statement respecting his father, for which our author has 
carefully left room his record. 

The issue between the three authorities respecting the 
name and rank the father Cyrus distinct that 
may fairly taken test question their respective 
claims confidence. has within few years been deter- 
mined the evidence inscriptions Cyrus himself and 
Darius Hystaspis, with decisiveness which leaves 
further room for doubt. Every scholar now agrees that upon 
this point Xenophon thoroughly correct. But scholars 
have not always observed how much this agreement carries 
with it. brands the entire story found Nicolaus Damas- 
cenus libel gross that need pay further attention 
it. The account given Herodotus the early life 
Cyrus, originally extremely absurd itself, further weak- 
ened the proved error respecting the rank Cambyses, 
and the violent improbability any such treatment 
the son the king Persia and the princess who was, 
according the heir the Median crown. Xenophon’s 
further statement that Cyrus was educated the constant 
favor each court, has certainly the greatest verisimilitude, 
and has now the advantage the testimony the only 
author who has been proved correct the previous 
test. 

Xenophon next introduces Cyaxares, son Astyages and 
uncle Cyrus, whom not find either the other 
stories. Herodotus, indeed, says that Astyages had son.? 
Which right? examine the statement Herodotus 
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shall find first that occurs only, and that incidentally, 
the midst the monstrous fable the exposure the 
infant and, secondly, that inconsistent with the 
whole drift even that fable. For why should Astyages, 
when already old enough grandfather, terrified 
the prospect that grandson, yet unborn, was become 
lord Asia, except upon the supposition that had some 
other heir, who was displaced the fulfilment the 
dream? seek for any probable basis truth for the 
fable shall hardly able find it, unless machi- 
nations jealous partizans another and prior heir, whom 
may imagine have attempted some plot the court the 
aged Astyages set aside the brilliant Medo-Persian prince, 
from destiny which his abilities must have foreshadowed. 
Thus seem need Xenophon’s Cyaxares order give 
any chance historical basis for the fable Herodotus. 
may also say that the story that Cyrus took 
the daughter Astyages first mother and then wife, 
admits other explanation natural this, that arose 
from the perversion the historical facts, which find 
Xenophon, that Cyrus was the son Mandane, and afterward 
married the daughter Cyaxares, possibly younger 
sister Mandane,? whose name may have been 
Consequently, when the feeble character Cyaxares had 
faded out memory, unknown the light cour- 
tiers Artaxerxes, the two princesses are confounded the 
grotesque style given the fiction; confusion which 
becomes worse confounded giving the princess the name 
Amytis, the Median queen Nebuchadnezzar, unless, 
indeed, recover here the name the daughter Cyaxares 
and wife Cyrus. far, then, Herodotus and Ctesias 
are concerned, may say that their ignorance does not 
prove the non-existence such character Cyaxares, 
while the existence such prince indicated the fact 
that the only way which can account for certain 
anomalies their own systems. The probabilities favor 
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Xenophon are confirmed the testimony Aeschylus,} 
who represents Mede first emperor Asia, who suc- 
ceeded his son, and Cyrus; and seems 
made certain the evidence scripture, which 
shall speak its place. 

are correct sustaining the testimony Xenophon 
the points already considered, will seen that his 
authorities are proved have been very different and 
higher order than those for either the other accounts. 
Out mist Oriental exaggeration, both eulogy and 
calumny, they give history, which not only has the air 
truth, but able stand severe tests historical accuracy. 
may fair already for infer that the younger Cyrus 
had gathered around him friends, who, inspired that en- 
thusiasm which was certainly wonderful master, had 
made the history the elder hero special study, and were 
able answer the questions our Attic inquirer, without 
drawing upon the prolific imagination the Orient. 

may now enter upon the question whether, respect 
public well private affairs, are consider the 
leading statements the Cyropaedia the inventions 
Greek romancer, the results careful inquiry 
Greek competent sift and tell the truth, and whose 
authorities were Persians, whose position gave them the best 
opportunities knowing the facts, and whose tastes had led 
them search those facts. this inquiry must compare 
the history itself with such other information accessible 
us. 

Coming from such sources shall course expect find 
the story pervaded decided Persian feeling and strong 
partiality for Cyrus. should have reason suspect its 
authenticity found otherwise. must expect 
differ many things from the story Herodotus, which 
many points evidently Median one, and especially from 
that Ctesias, whose chief inspiration seems bitter 
animosity against the very name Cyrus. 
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may avoid many apparent difficulties remembering 
that geographically and nationally our starting-point and con- 
tinual centre Persia. Every fact and every thing seen 
with Persian eyes and from Persian stand-point. 

The first view presented that Persia the birth 
Cyrus. The Persians are represented Herodotus pop- 
ulation the Median realm, consisting several tribes, but 
without king, and apparently without even satrap their 
own. Cyrus forges commission from the Median king, and 
leads them into rebellion, and hear Median authority 
present interfere with him. Xenophon gives them reg- 
ularly established and independent constitutional monarchy, 
limited peerage,? and perhaps popular and 
laws,* which the king subject well the poorest 
citizen, sustained elaborate system education, 
which the ruling class were trained military exercise, and 
justice, reverence the aged and the law, and speak 
the truth, This kingdom, though not ruling inde- 
and just forming that alliance with Media, out 
which grew the empire which appears history that, 
first, the Medes and Persians, then the Persians and 
Medes, and finally Persia. 

Which these two views The existence the 
monarchy fixed royal family, for generations before 
Cyrus, fully established the declaration Darius the 
Behistun From antiquity our family have 
been kings. Eight race have been kings before me; 
the Even Herodotus implies much the 
genealogy which records claimed The 
peerage also recognized who names, 
leading tribes, the Pasargadae, the Maraphii, and the Maspii, 
whom the Pasargadae are the noblest, while the royal 
house the Achaemenidae are the head the Pasarga- 
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dae and the nation. The same implied the council 
seven Persian nobles, who appear the revolution against 
the Magus and the reconstruction the government. 

The laws the Persians are famous everywhere. find 
them recognized Herodotus well Xenophon, and 
scripture, that the impression given the people 
that nation whom the instinct law was more con- 
trolling than any other nation that has lived upon earth, 
except perhaps the Romans. principle the same idea 
order which distinguishes son Japheth. has devel- 
oped itself differently various positions and circumstances. 
But will come out wherever son Japheth acts; and 
wherever find community them existing for any long 
period under fixed circumstances will crystalize some 
characteristic form. Attica was tribe still eddy, 
and around which swept the turmoils wars and revolutions, 
commerce and governments and civilizations. the 
chaotic fancies and thoughts men into statues and temples, 
and harmonies and poems and philosophies, and into forms 
civil, social, and individual life which were themselves artistic. 
phalanx all applications law war. Persia, self- 
contented people, defended mountains and deserts from 
the thoughts well the arms other races, developed 
certain ideas civil law, which grew among them into 
power even greater than the monarchy. If, all that race 
mankind, the presumption favor the view which 
recognizes the power that everywhere displaces kings, and 
sets their stead laws Lycurgus Solon, twelve 
tables, Magna Charta, Declaration Independence, 
may sure that Persia, above all, the native authority 
was that law. Almost the same may said the 
personal constitution the government. The Indo-Germanic 
mind has idea government which not vested co- 
ordinate authorities. Agamemnon and Romulus have their 
senates well kings Sparta and England, the 
Archons Athens, and the President the United States. 
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Jove, too, has his Olympian council, and Ormuzd has his six 
archangels, among whom chief, like Darius and Ahas- 
uerus among the seven noblemen Persia. The race will 
work out constitution and law, with supreme allegiance law 
and right peace, and war soldierly obedience. Thus 
not strange that the same people, whose law was mightier 
than the king their quietness, should become empire 
the most devoted subjects their chief. 

The idea has been thrown out that Cyrus regarded 
Oriental barbaric chief, like Timour Genghis Khan. 
observation striking its tone, and from acute 
man Niebuhr, naturally finds many echoes. think, 
however, that forgets the essential difference between the 
Tartar race, which essentially lawless, and that race whose 
genius law, and which probably finer specimen has yet 
appeared than Cyrus, unless Julius Caesar Napoleon, 
both great generals and greater statesmen. The Greeks 
Troy Marathon Arbela are not more distinguished 
their discipline from the Asiatics than were the body 
Persian warriors among the mob which composed the mass 
the host Xerxes either Darius. Cyrus the 
consummate fruit this people the moment their 
prime, and cannot think him Bedouin bandit 
chief. 

Whether, therefore, consider the evidence the proba- 
bilities the case, must think Xenophon’s account 
the Persian constitution before Cyrus substantially correct. 
Whether his informants were right representing Persia 
then co-ordinate with Media, rather than dependent 
monarchy, not point much importance, because 
one which mistake would very easy, and not material. 
Even this point, however, the way which the scripture 
writers speak the Medes and Persians would imply 
league, rather than subjection one the other. 

the Medes had been insatiate dominion march 
over four hundred miles mountain desert seek out 
those Swiss the East, their corner mountains between 
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the desert and the sea, they could not have conquered them, 
and they had they would have gotten spoil. The 
Persians were made for war, and thousand miles 
find service (Ezek. xxvii. 10; xxxviii. 5),— even far 
Tyre,— when Cyrus was boy, growing their em- 
peror. Indeed, should infer even from the clearness with 
which the two nations, similar they were blood, are dis- 
tinguished Herodotus, that the one could not have been 
incorporated the other seems have conceived. 
Cyrus must called “the Mule,” account kindred 
with nations more separated than the English and the Scotch. 

The confirmation authority and probability equally 
complete regards the Persian system education. 
Xenophon’s account its main features confirmed 
Herodotus, and every other authority, have absolutely 
nothing meet here, except the objections raised certain 
class reasoners, based upon features supposed resem- 
blance Spartan education. these analogies support 
the argument already drawn from the genius the people, 
would far from our purpose deny them, even the 
points likeness were manifold they are meagre. 
The Persians were, their day, the leading representatives 
race mankind whose nations are successively coming 
greatness history; and always their greatness in- 
stinctively sought and found education. The Persians 
trained the boys draw the bow, and speak the truth, and 
keep the law; the Greeks taught them poetry; and the 
Romans, war; the English, Magna Charta and Rule Bri- 
and America, letters and the rights man. Persian 
victory grew out Persian education, Prussian victory 
now grows out Prussian education. doubt Cyrus and 
his peers, admirers they were Sparta, were fond 
dwelling the points likeness the two disciplines, and 
did not extenuate them; but also clear that they had 
substantial foundation for their pictures. 

regards the Medes, there conflict authorities. 
They had absolute military despotism, and irregular 
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empire, which may have extended from the Caspian the 
Halys, and have existed long Herodotus, even 
Ctesias, represents. But that was the empire the Medes. 
The Persians were never, far know, associated with 
the Medes, the Medes with the Persians, either Greek, 
Hebrew, Babylonian, Assyrian, Armenian, native author- 
ities, until the time Cyrus. According Xenophon,! the 
coalition out which the Medo-Persian power grew was 
formed the time the marriage Cambyses and Mandane, 
and grew into empire under the generalship Cyrus. 
But the Persians acted, that war, allies the Medes, 
that the Median king became sovereign the conquered 
nations. them, therefore, Cyaxares was king; while 
the Persians was only the head the confederation. 
Astyages and Cyaxares were kings Media, and such 
the head the Medo-Persian force while engaged the wars 
Media. 

Cyrus was first commander, under Cyaxares, the com- 
bined armies, and afterward king Persia, heir Cam- 
byses, and king Media, heir Astyages and Cyaxares. 
Thus the two were peacefully united under one crown the 
old empire the Medes, succeeded the Medo-Persian 
alliance under Astyages and Cyaxares, and the Medo-Persian 
empire under Cyrus and Cambyses, which afterwards gave 
place the Persian empire Darius and his successors. 

This scheme natural, and accordant, shall 
see, with the inscriptions, and with Aeschylus, and with 
scripture, that would received established history, 
were not contradicted Herodotus and Ctesias posi- 
tively the peaceful transition, and negatively the 
existence Cyaxares. 

Herodotus and Ctesias both give particular, though con 
flicting, accounts war which Astyages was deposed 
and Herodotus certainly, and Ctesias reflected 
his copyists, leave room for Cyaxares. 

The correctness Xenophon has been strongly con- 
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firmed previous tests that probably his authority would 
have been accepted against both them, but for impres- 
sion that Xenophon has testified against himself with regard 
the peaceful succession the Median throne. will 
state this argument the words Colonel Mure: 

discrepancies between these several accounts being 
great, and the ingredient pure mythology, from which 
that Xenophon free, being copious those 
Herodotus and Ctesias, were the less fair Xenophon 
assume from the concurrence the two rival authorities 
any one two points that their version necessarily right, 
and that the Cyropaedia wrong. ..... has, however, 
forfeited his claim credibility having, his own properly 
historical work, the Anabasis, concurred with Herodotus and 
Ctesias representing the Median empire conquered 

this so, must least admit that Xenophon recog- 
nizes the existence history different from his own, which 
represents Cyrus peacefully succeeding Cyaxares the 
kingdom Media. But let turn the authority. 
are referred Anab. III. iv. The passage one 
the most impressive history. The ten thousand Greeks 
are wandering, without knowing it, over the forgotten site 
Nineveh. came the Tigris. There was great, 
desolate city, the name Larissa [supposed the 
Resen scripture, Nimrud Layard]. The Medes dwelt 
there When the Persians were taking the 
empire from the Medes, the king the Persians laid siege 
it, but could not take any way; but cloud covered 
the sun, and hid until the people fled, and was taken. 
Thence they proceeded six parasangs great deserted 
fortress near city. The name the city was Mespila 
[perhaps the Mound Kouyunjik, near Mosul], and the Medes 
once lived There the Median wife the king was 
said have taken refuge when the Medes lost their empire 
the Persians. This town the Persians could not take 
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siege assault. But Zeus struck the inhabitants with 
thunder, and was taken.” 

all this there nothing said Cyrus. Probably the 
poor barbarians who told the Greeks these stories knew 
more him than they did the great Nineveh, which was 
buried there scarcely two hundred years before. They only 
knew fierce struggle between the Medes and Persians, 
which had raged over that ground, and they naturally con- 
nected all the legends which haunted those huge, charred 
heaps with that crisis. Xenophon, with that precision which 
had learned the school Socrates, tells more 
than the simple people told him,—that the Persians wrested 
the empire from the Medes.” will just attribute 
him only what does say. Thus the question remains: 
Who was the king the who, the view 
these poor barbarians, took the sceptre from the Medes” 

this question think that there answer, which, 
while vindicates the consistency and establishes the accu- 
racy Xenophon both his statements, will also show how 
his rivals fell into their error with regard the same revo- 
lution. The history appears have been 

Cyrus succeeded peaceably the kingdom Media and 
the empire Asia the lawful heir, his own right 
son Mandane, and that his wife daughter Cyaxares. 
Cyrus and Cambyses were kings Media, James and 
Charles were kings England. this change the 
dwellers the Zab and the Tigris knew nothing. But when 
the line Astyages expired with Cambyses, and the sceptre 
was seized mere Persian noble, Darius, son Hys- 
the spirit the Medes rose; and then was the 
conflict, raging across their own villages, between armies 
bearing Median and Persian banners, which obliterated 
all their memories former wars. 

this struggle, between those parties, Herodotus was 
ignorant. strange, but true, that leaf has during 
our own generation been restored the history the East, 
that know convulsions which shook all central Asia, 
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not forty years before Herodotus was born, which 
hardly gives hint. tells the accession Darius 
521 B.c. and the insurrection Babylon which followed 
it, and the next see the Persians the army the 
great king its march Scythia 513. But Darius had 
himself caused the history engraved upon the face 
the rock Behistun, overhanging the great road from Mes- 
opotamia Media characters, three hundred 
feet aloft, which, after being dumb wonder for two 
thousand years, have last been read us. 

The inscription, after record the Babylonian rebellion, 
proceeds thus: “Says Darius the King, whilst was 
Babylon, these are the countries which revolted against 
Persia, Susiana, Media, Assyria, Armenia, Parthia, Margiana, 
Sattagydia, 

these insurrections, the most formidable seems have 
been that which Media, Assyria, Armenia, and Parthia 
were united under Phraortes, Mede, who claimed 
Xathrites, the race Against this pretender, 
Darius sends four generals, besides himself, and records 
nine battles, occurring Armenia, Assyria, and Media, 
which, claims, his forces were victorious. all this, 
belonging the history Darius, find allusion 
Herodotus, except remark the close his account 
the deposition Astyages, that “the Medes afterward re- 
volted from Darius, but were defeated battle, and again 
reduced think that Herodotus and 
Ctesias, and all the Greeks, failed recognize either the fact 
the importance this conflict. During those years Greece 
heard nothing from the East, because all the East was 
engulfed its own and, hearing nothing, they in- 
ferred that nothing was going there and when, two gen- 
erations later, they found the East full the remembrance 
great convulsion which the empire passed the Per- 
sians, they very naturally referred either the time 

Rawlinson’s Herodotus, Appendix, Book iii. note col. par. 
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Cyrus, whom they knew the first Persian emperor, 
that the false Smerdis.} 


Darius was man remarkable craft and wonderful abilities for organiz- 
ing and administering but had absolutely none those heroic 
qualities around which popular tales gather. was simply the 
huckster, and not emperor. Consequently his name great history, but 
unknown legend. The great events his life were ascribed story the 
hero who stood next behind them the line vision the narrator. 
cordingly, the great struggle with Fravartish and the old Median realm, was 
referred the Greeks, and perhaps ill-informed Persians, the elder Cyrus. 
Curiously enough, seem have the Book Judith the same contest 
presented the Jewish traditions Palestine and and here the place 
which Darius was too pale fill occupied great 
name, which for them threw every other the shade, but which seems never 
have been heard beyond the Taurus, that cannot found the Diction- 
ary Classical Biography. this case analogous that the text, 
and throws light upon the same events, will proper state the grounds for 
our opinion. The book refers its events reign Nabuchodonosor, who 
was King Assyrians the great city Nineveh,” description which, 
itself, betrays very defective knowledge respecting the central power the 
empire. the other hand, evidently home Palestine, and may 
its Jewish dates comparatively reliable. These are fixed the state- 
ment that the temple had been recently rebuilt and consecrated (chap. iv. 3), 
which the sixth year Darius (Ezra vi. 15), and that the high- 
priest the time was Joachim (chap. iv. 8), who appears Nehemiah 
10, 12) the son Joshua, the chief-priest the earlier part the reign 
and Josephus (Antiq. xi. 5), high-priest about the time the 
death Darius and the accession Xerxes. The time being thus fixed, 
have only inquire into the correspondence the events. the Book 
Judith, there gathered the standard Arphaxad, king the Medes 
all the inhabitants the mountain region and the dwellers upon 
the Euphrates and the Tigris and the Hydaspes, well Erioch, king 
Elymaeans the plain, and exceeding many tribes the sons Chelod came 
his army.” Against whom Nabuchodonosor summons the Persians, and 
also Palestine and Egypt, but they despise his orders. He, however, defeats 
his enemy the field, captures Ecbatana, and finally takes Arphaxad himself 
the mountains Rhagau, and puts him death. the Behistun inscrip- 
tion, the revolt Phraortes, Xathrites, supported Media, Armenia and 
Assyria, Parthia and Hyrcania, while Susiana Elymais, and Babylon, the 
seat the Chaldeans, appears arms against Darius the same time. The 
reliance Darius “the army Persians and Medes that was with me.” 
The struggle sufficiently protracted allow abundant time send even 
Egypt for and the strength the combination against Darius enough 
encourage the western nations disregard his summons. But after many 
battles the pretender subdued, and finally captured Rhages, and crucified. 
this record cannot but recognize the original the war the Book 
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this view correct, should expect that many 
the facts the struggle Darius would referred 
the narrators the times Cyrus. Our want infor- 
mation will course general prevent our distinguishing 
such points. One, however, comes out very remarkably 
comparison Herodotus with Ctesias, and with 
the latter, find Cyrus continually attended kind 
Mephistopheles, named Oebares, Soebares, who first ap- 
pears slave carrying basket horse-manure. 
Herodotus, Oebares the hostler Darius, whose low 
craft his master made monarch. For the correctness 
his own account Herodotus able appeal equestrian 
monument, bearing the Darius, son Hys- 
taspes, the good help his horse [telling the name], and 
his groom Oebares, gained the kingdom the 
right his translation, this conclusive his 
favor, far concerns the fact that Darius, and not Cyrus, 
was the man who vaulted the empire the aid Oebares 
though for the filling out the story may prefer Ctesias’s 
account long course unscrupulous cunning and au- 
dacity, the single trick the common version. 

Though this but single point, one such char- 
acter carry with the whole story told Ctesias, 
Justin, the war Cyrus and Astyages. 
cannot spared from their drama, any more than Mephis- 
topheles from the Faust, Iago from the Othello. 

But the wars related Ctesias are referred for 
such basis fact they may have the times Darius, 
may still true that Astyages was dethroned Cyrus, 
and that Herodotus has given history the revolution. 
Let examine the evidence this question. 

find Herodotus, besides the passage already quoted, 
Judith, and the history Darius, told Palestine Nebuchadnezzar, and 
Greece Cyrus, most curious instance the refraction historic facts 
seen through different media tradition. This, then, was the Per- 
sians wrested the empire from the Medes.” 

Book 17. 

Herodotus, iii. 
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three references the usurpation the Magus, attempt 
the Medes secure the command the 
error this, his mistake must taken proving that 
there had come him report struggle between Darius 
and the Medes, which did not understand, and which, 
now that the inscriptions have shown its magnitude, 
see may well have been the original his war between 
Astyages and Cyrus. 

But have sufficiently shown how Xenophon con- 
sistent with himself, and how Herodotus may have fallen 
into error the transition the empire, the question 
will still remain, whether have any evidence, beside that 
Xenophon, that the “father history” actually 
error that point. 

would attention, first, the prevailing view 
the Greeks until after the time Darius Hystaspis. 

Herodotus regards the fall Astyages the end the 
Median, and the beginning the Persian, empire.? also 
tells that the war Croesus against Cyrus was taken 
behalf Now, was this war which first 
brought the Oriental empires prominently within the notice 
the Greeks. They had habits thought speech 
with regard them which had become fixed and inveterate. 
If, then, the invading power which came upon the coast the 
Aegean was already Persian, and had overthrown the Median 
empire violent revolution, and was resisted distinctly 
because was Persian, instead Median, could hardly 
that the Greeks should have regarded itas Median. And 
yet find that the Greeks did call their enemy 
Mede,” not only during the wars Cyrus, but that the same 
habit thought became fixed their minds that they 
still continued call him the Mede through all the genera- 
tion which warred against Darius and even Xerxes. This, 
repeat, could not have been, unless Cyrus, though known 
himself Persian, had been distinctly and clearly under- 
stood representing the Median power. was Cyrus the 
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Persian, but his empire was Median, that James Stuart 
William Orange was English. 

may add that Aeschylus, who lived very near the time 
Cyrus, and who supposed have conversed with Medes 
and Persians captured Marathon, seems have had 
more thought violent revolution the accession 
Cyrus, than Homer had the quarrels Atreus and Thy- 
estes. remember that the view Xenophon 
the Medo-Persian power was inaugurated when the forces 
the two nations were united the armies Astyages, with 
Cyrus for his general. That power was further developed 
the reign Cyaxares, who, weak was, had least the 
good sense leave the work hands which were able 
it, until came fully into the hands the man 

With this view compare Aeschylus 

Mede was the first commander the and another, 
his son, forwarded the work, for reason guided his heart 
and third after him Cyrus, prosperous man, took the rule, 
and established peace for all that loved him.” 

Here, addition the idea the empire as, first, 
military hegemony, have list emperors, which 
need the much-challenged name Cyaxares, son Astyages. 
expedients those who reject it, and endeavor reconcile 
Aeschylus with Herodotus, whose list emperors was Dejoces, 
Phraortes, Cyaxares, Astyages, Cyrus. for ex- 
ample, rejects Dejoces myth, because the record 
inconsistent with Assyrian inscriptions and also Phraortes, 
because his name corresponds with one found the Behistun 
inscription Median rebel against Darius. would 
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suggest that the same expedient applied the first 
Cyaxares, also, for whose existence have authority but 
that Herodotus, who unsupported either Xenophon 
Ctesias, and who may very probably have been known 
Herodotus only through some Median account the reign 
the uncle Cyrus which failed mention that all the 
achievements which recorded were really due Cyrus the 
Persian. However, need not disturb either the elder 
Cyaxares any the former emperors from the thrones 
which they hold Herodotus Ctesias. Aeschylus and 
Xenophon both give Persian accounts, and they prove that 
the Persians did not know the Median empire until the time 
Astyages. 

Now weigh the evidence the existence Cyaxares, 
son Astyages. 

Darius, the inscription, says that two pretenders rose 
against him, each claiming the race 
One was Sagartian, and was followed his countrymen. 
The other assumed the name Phraortes, 
and his rebellion extended Media, Armenia, Assyria, and 
Parthia. Who was the Cyaxares whose name was such 
power all the old Median realm? may possible for 
answer the question from Herodotus, deposing the 
wise Dejoces and the mighty Phraortes, because they will 
not come into our system, and exalting Cyaxares the 
position founder the monarchy and empire, because 
will accommodate it. But how much easier take the 
statement Xenophon, that Cyaxares was the last purely 
Median king, and the emperor under whom all that region 
was united, through the agency Cyrus, under rule which 
was loved, well feared. 

not altogether sympathize with that veneration 
with which modern scholars are wont take the statements 
Herodotus unless they clash with their own schemes. 
But feel inclination defend him from such liberties. 
try amend his testimony, how much more modest 
will simply transpose the reigns Astyages and 
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Cyaxares. Then may leave Phraortes and Dejoces, 
monarchs who did consolidate the Median power, and pre- 
side over the civilization which was already advanced 
the days Astyages. Their names are too great tradition 
lightly blotted out. And see what Herodotus will gain 
the change. 

comes into natural accordance (1) with the Behistun 
inscription; (2) with Xenophon, whom must this 
time regard (3) with Babylonian authorities, 
given Abydenus and Polyhistor, which represent As- 
(4) Perhaps should add, with Ctesias; the name 
Astyages Asdahages certainly seems much more con- 
vertible than Cyaxares into Arbaces, which the name 
the Median king given Diodorus, from Ctesias, the 
Median conqueror Sardanapalus. 

the other hand, similar change Xenophon’s order 
might made without seriously impairing our confidence 
such general historical accuracy would fair expect 
such case. For the two names have the combined 
authority the two and the question their 
order one upon which either might easily have been mis- 
taken. The considerations given above would seem favor 
Xenophon which should add that the younger Cyrus 
and his friends were better able and more likely have 
consulted the records the empire and the royal family 
respecting the elder Cyrus, than the informants Herodotus. 

history drawn from such sources will necessarily 
more particular and definite both names and facts, 
proportion they are near the central and 
may test the faithfulness the picture its fidelity this 
perspective. Let look some the more remote objects. 

are watching the training Cyrus court, —and 
Astyages and Cyaxares are familiar acquaintances, word 
comes inroad made the son the Assyrian king. 
Who was that would have given name, 
Miiller’s Frag. Hist. ii. 505, and iv. 282. 
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and undoubtedly Xenophon asked but none was given him, 
and gives none. But the story itself must have come 
from Media Persia, and from the times which 
referred. had grown generation later, been invented 
Greek, would have called the invader Babylonian. 
But the Medes had evidently been accustomed call the 
region lying the west and south the passes Mount 
Zagros the name Assyria; the Romans and the Greeks, 
respectively, called the continent beyond the sea Africa 
Lybia, from the quarter nearest themselves. The national 
such character vindicate the historian from any 
charge tampering with his testimony. could not have 
been made Greek, but only Mede, or, even more 
naturally, Persians the generation Cyrus. For the 
Persians probably knew nothing Mesopotamia, except 
through the Medes. the days their glory, the 
great king could not through the passes leading westward 
from Persia but leave the tribes who held them; and 
between Persia and Babylonia lay the great country 
Susiana. They must follow the eastern slopes Za- 
gros Media, and thence Assyria. When Cyrus came 
Media, the generation was dead who had combined with 
the governor Babylon against the king and 
men only thought the kingdom beyond the mountains 
Assyria, the Greeks and Romans the Ptolemies were 
Egyptian, and the Seleucidae were Syrian, and not Grecian, 
kings. Thus the distinction between Assyrians and Baby- 
lonians had been forgotten the Medes, and never known 
tothe Persians. shall observe that this story understands 
the Babylonian rule extending generally over the territory 
which the name Assyrian properly belongs opinion 
which will not seem unlikely, when remember that the 
great reign Nebuchadnezzar has just closed. 
find similar fact the narrative events Ar- 
menia. have here anecdotes told with much definiteness. 
But the Armenian actors are merely mentioned the 
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Armenian king and queen, etc., except the two princes, 
Tigranes and Sabaris. These are names which find 
other Greek historian. Did Xenophon invent them? 
remarkable that, have found him sustained Persian 
matters Persian inscriptions, here find native 
authorities representing their hero Dikran, son 
King Erwand, closely associated with Cyrus personal 
friendship and military enterprises. Their accounts are 
sufficiently distorted favor the Armenians show their 
native origin; but they show abundantly that the fame 
Tigranes and his friendship Cyrus were conspicuous 
enough explain the fact that they came down together 
stories told Persian camps for hundred and fifty years. 
The name Sabaris came down with his brother’s; but not 
that his father his mother. They were only official 
characters. 

further illustration the correctness 
information respecting the Armenians, may notice that 
represents? the king Armenia having been subju- 
gated Astyages some time the earlier part his reign. 
According Astyages was king the capture 
Nineveh, B.c. view which agrees well with Xen- 
ophon’s. would appear, from inscriptions found both 
Assyria and Armenia, that Armenia had its native line 
kings, who were powerful during the eighth and seventh 
centuries and, though crippled Sargon that their 
own inscriptions cease, still, appears from incursions into 
their territory recorded Sennacherib and Esar-Haddon, 
maintained some kind independence, which probably grew 
during the decrepitude Assyria. But naturally Armenia 
was unable cope with the conquerors Nineveh, and 
naturally fell its geographical position under the sway 
Media; while Assyria itself fell Babylon. like 
geographical necessity, the close union which followed its 
re-conquest Cyrus, remained still attached Media, 

Moses Chorene, Book Chamich, Cyropaedia, iii. 1-10 
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rather than Persia, and was almost the chief field the 
struggle Darius against the pretender 

The position and character the northern Chaldeans 
given Xenophon, with the distinctness and correctness 
which should naturally expect from the fact that they are 
intimately connected with the personal story Cyrus and 
Tigranes, well that the historian himself had passed 
over the ground the Anabasis. 

But with regard the nations lying north and east 
Media, there are some geographical questions, out which 
have arisen strong objections the historical character 
the whole work. Mure,! for example, affirms that, while 
“the Oriental geography the Anabasis has been shown 
modern research reasonably correct, ... that the Cyro- 
paedia, whether from ignorance carelessness, continually 
fault.” will interesting see what geographical 
errors English scholar has been able find Athe- 
nian’s report the tent-talk Persian soldiers. 

The greater portion the criticisms respect the Hyr- 
canians and Cadusians. there can excuse for 
ignorance. The companions the younger Cyrus ought 
well-informed respecting the situation and power the 
Hyrcanians, for Ctesias informs that the father Cyrus 
was satrap Hyrcania before was king; and likewise 
respecting the Cadusians, for Xenophon himself tells us, 
his Greek History,? that Cyrus was called their frontiers 
visit his father, who had been taken sick expedition 
suppress insurrection the Cadusians. Xenophon, 
moreover, affirms® that the Hyrcanians were received 
Cyrus equal allies with the Medes and Persians, and con- 
tinued his own time share the high trusts the empire 
with them. This statement remarkably confirmed 
who, the catalogue the host Xerxes, 
describes them armed like the Persians, having for their 
chief Megapanus, who was afterwards satrap Babylon.” 
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Ctesias, also, cited Diodorus,! confirms the statement 
that the Cadusians were brought into the Medo-Persian con- 
nection Cyrus. must conclude that the authorities 
upon which Xenophon relied have been proved 
cautious and correct other matters, and even, other 
than geographical points, respecting these same 
have fallen into gross geographical errors concerning the 
Cadusians and Hyrcanians, their carelessness 
inexcusable. must examine this bill errors.? 

“The Hyrcanians, the shore the 
Caspian Sea, hence also called the Hyrcanian Sea, are, 
Xenophon’s map, neighbors and subjects the Assyrians 
from whom they were separated, the real geography 
Asia, the whole breadth the Median empire.” 

They are also described small people being, 
truth, one the most extended Central 

Their neighbors, the Cadusians, are, with equal disre- 
gard topographical propriety, characterized the Hyr- 
canians themselves vassals Assyria.” 

avery numerous race; being but petty tribe 
compared with the 

true that the army Alexander found the 
canians the southeast angle the Caspian Sea, and that 
the sea was, after that time, often called the Hyrcanian. 
Whether they were there two hundred years earlier isa question 
upon which may perhaps learn much from Xenophon 
from any other author. regards the Hyrcanians, Cadu- 
cians, and Sacians and the Hyrcanians subject 
the Assyrian, while the other two are with him. 
The access their country through some pass which 
commanded single fortress, built for the special purpose 
threatening the Hyrcanians and Between this 
fortress and the Gadatas distance six 
seven® long days’ marches over open and level? country, 
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while Babylon still These distances would bring 
from Babylon the northern border the Assyrian low- 
lands, and the fort naturally understood commanding the 
passes through the Kurdish mountains the valleys which 
open upon the Caspian, where the three nations are found 
together later history. The circumstance that the sub- 
jugation the Hyrcanians the Assyrian mentioned 
connection with his designs against Bactria,? may indicate 
that they are regarded occupying the country between 
the Caspian and the Elburz mountains, that was the road 
from Assyria Bactria. The association the Cadusians 
third race with the Medes and Armenians the princi- 
pality assigned the younger son implies that 
their country added the other two constituted domain 
naturally complete itself. these considerations will 
lead place the three nations viz. the Hyrcani, Ca- 
dusii, and Sacae—on the south and west shores the 
Caspian, and the country known the time the Greek 
empire Media Atropatene, and now Azerbijan. This 
district separated from Media proper the mountain 
range now called Elwand, and from Armenia the Car- 
duchian Kurdish mountains. the angle the four 
regions lay the wild region mountain and forest where 
find the common hunting-ground Assyrian, Armenian, 
and Mede. crossing this barrier toward the northwest, 
the Mede had reached and subdued Armenia; while toward 
the northeast the Assyrian carrying his armies into the 
region the Caspian. The “breadth the Median 
this quarter, then, only this comparatively narrow barrier 
desolate mountain, which knew master until the As- 
syrian built his fort the pass anciently known the Gates 
and now called Keli Shin, from the two blue 
pillars, bearing cuneiform inscriptions, which still stand 
mark the ancient thoroughfare.® 


quoted Bonomi. 
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Hyrcania described Strabo extensive district 
with great natural advantages, which are not improved 
account the oppression the government which the 
people have been subject. The people are mentioned 
Herodotus the army Xerxes; but their country 
not named among the satrapies the empire. According 
Curtius, when Darius gathered the hosts Asia for his 
struggle with Alexander, the Persians numbered hundred 
thousand the Medes, sixty thousand; the Armenians, forty- 
seven thousand and the Derbices, forty-two thousand while 
the Hyrcanians were six thousand footmen. The number 
their cavalry not stated, perhaps because massed with the 
Medes. may take the two thousand assigned them 
giving the estimate their horse his time, 
which will correspond very well with the six thousand in- 
fantry. They were kindred the Medes, who probably 
gave their name territory which contained other nations 
much larger than they,—among them the Derbices, who 
supplied forty-two thousand the same host. All the 
notices have them sustain the statement Rawlinson? 
that they time attained any distinction, military 
other, and disappear from history shortly after the time 
that is, after the fall their patrons, the Medes 
and Persians. 

The stating that the Cadusians 
geographical difficulty, yet does not belong Xenophon, 
who consistently and repeatedly represents the Cadusians 
enemies the Assyrians.2 their numbers and power 
and relation the belligerents, copying Ctesias, 
tells that the reign Artaeus, one hundred years before 
Cyrus, the Cadusians revolted from the Medes, the insti- 
gation Parsondas, Persian, and maintained the struggle 
until the time Cyrus. They not appear all the 
satrapies the armies Darius Hystaspis, Xerxes, 
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probably because they did not own the sway either. 
Xenophon’s Hellenica, find that Darius Nothus was going 
person bring them back his authority when was 
seized with the illness which died. And Plutarch! 
relates that his successor, Artaxerxes Mnemon, invaded them 
with three hundred thousand foot and ten thousand horse, 
and returned the son Hystaspes returned from Scythia, 
and Napoleon from Russia. The defeat embittered the 
remainder his life. Justin? affirms that his successor, 
Ochus, made the same attempt; and Diodorus agrees with 
Justin, illustrating the impression made these wars 
upon the Persians, stating that, after the line Arta- 
xerxes was extirpated, the throne was given Darius 
because had, years before, slain Cadusian 
champion single Poor Codomannus himself, 
when his hour came, was fain invoke the same power 
avert his fall. Curtius makes Alexander, his address 
before the battle Arbela, guard his soldiers particularly 
against the terror the name the Scythae and the Ca- 
And Arrian® says that the next year false report 
met Alexander, his way from Persia that 
Darius was prepared renew the struggle, relying 
alliance with the Scyths and Cadusians. These estimates 
the importance the Cadusians are abundantly sustained 
Strabo, who affirms that the Cadusians occupied the coast 
the Caspian for nearly five thousand and that their 
numbers were little inferior that the great race the 
These notices may enable judge whether the 
Cadusians were petty tribe compared with the Hyr- 

The next that Bactrians, whose frontier 
was about eight hundred miles distant from Assyria, and 
could only reached through Persia Media, are repre- 
sented been subjected hostile inroad the 
Assyrian king, just before Assyria itself was invaded 
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the Perso-Median army.” this only necessary say 
that securing the gates Zagros and the country the 
Hyrcani, the Assyrian commanded the road Bactria, not 
only for himself, but against the Medes. The historical 
probability such enterprise shall consider presently 
there was geographical barrier. 

Chaldeans, the frontiers Armenia, are 
described habitual intercourse with India, and serving 
mercenaries the army the Indian monarch, from the 
nearest point whose territory their own was really distant 
about fifteen hundred miles.” Certainly, one the Chal- 
deans tells Cyrus that his organization peace might 
very fine thing for the but that there were some 
the Chaldeans who did not know how work, and could not 
work, but lived always plundering serving 
for hire, often with the king the Indians; for now, they 
why not? They had only come down from their mountains 
come upon the great caravan route which luxurious 
Nineveh, and even Babylon, carried their commerce with 
the jewelled East. The king India had gold, and wanted 
men; the Chaldeans were brave, and wanted gold, and were 
not afraid overland journey much shorter and easier 
than that which the Yankees made their way California. 
may notice, however, that Cyrus and the Persians used 
the Chaldeans guides their way India, which may 
seem strange, our only ideas the geographical relations 
countries are formed measuring straight lines 
maps, but not when consider that the Chaldeans were 
the line communication between the Euxine and the 
Indus, and very near that between India and Mesopotamia 
while the Persians, behind the desert and the mountains, 
were very far from either. 

The less anomalous notices the Indian 
will naturally come into our historical review. Geograph- 
ically, there nothing difficult them. 
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Mure’s only remaining criticism thus expressed: 
one instance [Xenophon] seems write, rather 
fancy himself writing, the person some Asiatic chroni- 
cler, rather than Greek man science. After defining 
(somewhat vaguely) the empire Cyrus when finally con- 
stituted, bounded the Erythraean sea the east, the 
Euxine the north, Egypt and Cyprus the west, and 
Ethiopia the south, adds: ‘The regions beyond those 
limits [inclusive, therefore, Greece and all Europe, with 
the richer parts Africa] are either seas, arid deserts, 
otherwise little adapted, owing excess heat cold, 
for human habitation.’ This description would appropriate 
extract from some popular Median work geography, 
but reads strangely the page accomplished Greek 
scholar and traveller.” Exactly so; and this the key 
all the geography and all the history the Cyropaedia. 
The statements are not regarded those Xenophon, 
but the companions Cyrus, and are therefore made from 
the Persian stand-point. Unsuccessful our critic has been 
his search, would strange there were geograph- 
ical mistakes among them. the other hand, there are 
true statements here which Xenophon never would have 
made, and which would even have struck out, had 
assumed modify them his own views Asiatic geog- 
raphy. For example, his own idea seems have been that 
Media, well Babylon, lay the south Nineveh, while 
Ecbatana and Susa were toward the perhaps fixing 
the location Media his wall But there 
trace such error the Cyropaedia. 

order test the accuracy the view Oriental history 
implied the Cyropaedia, must endeavor fix some 
its leading points time. 

accept the common opinion, that Cyrus died 529 
B.C., the age seventy, his birth will fall 599 B.c. 
his uncle Cyaxares the same with Darius the Mede, who 
was sixty-two years age the taking Babylon 538 
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that prince was born 600 B.c., and was only one year 
older than Cyrus. Perhaps the mere fact that they were 
related uncle and nephew may sufficient account for 
the circumstance that the views private life preserved 
the Cyropaedia suppose greater difference age; while, 
the other hand, the correction that misconception will 
help receive the story, found also Ctesias, which 
Xenophon felt bound reject, that the bride Cyrus was 
daughter Astyages, and not Taking, from 
Herodotus, thirty-five years the length the reign the 
Median king, and, from both Herodotus and Ctesias, forty 
years for his predecessor, and, from scripture, the year 535 
about the limit the last reign, shall put the 
accession Astyages about 610 B.c., and that Cyaxares 
about 570 B.c. Thus shall agree with Babylonian author- 
ities? regarding Astyages the Median king the fall 
Nineveh, 606 B.c.; while his father, the elder Cyaxares, 
may have been the monarch who first joined the Babylonian 
prince against Nineveh, 625 B.c., earlier. Astyages 
will also the king who fought with Alyattes the Lydian 
the battle made memorable the eclipse Thales, taking 
585 B.c. the date that eclipse and the sister Croesus 
(who was born 595, the earliest 605 B.c.) will 
become the wife Cyaxares, rather than Astyages, thus 
relieving the story Herodotus the strangeness making 
Croesus counsellor the court the great-grandson his 
brother-in-law. The thirty years commonly assigned the 
reign Cyrus will commence 559 B.c., which may the 
date his accession the command the armies, and 
the virtual direction the empire. 

The public history the Cyropaedia opens soon after the 
accession Cyaxares. Assuming the year 570 B.c. the 
date that event, let examine the political map Asia 
that time, presented Xenophon with fulness 
which invites scrutiny. 

Cyropaedia, viii. 28. 
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The Assyrian king, having previously subdued Syria and 
Arabia, has just overcome the Hyrcanians, and now at- 
tacking and war with the Cadusians and the 
the other hand, the Medes have reduced the 
Armenian king dependence, and formed alliance with the 
Persians. The Indians the east are independent, well 
Asia Minor, which are the yet independent states Lydia, 
Cappadocia, the two Phrygias, Paphlagonia, Caria, and Cilicia. 
That map will bear examination. regards the states 
Asia Minor, fully sustained Herodotus, who repre- 
sents them all, except perhaps Cappadocia, independent 
the time when Croesus came the date 
variously fixed from 571 560 B.c. Herodotus also repre- 
sents the empire the Medes having been carried the 
river Halys the preceding Ctesias supports 
respect the independence the Cadusians and accords 
remarkably with our accounts the reign Nebuchadnezzar, 
the great contemporary king Babylon. 

For the first twenty-five years his reign Nebuchadnezzar 
appears continually Western Asia, wars with Jerusalem, 
Phoenicia, and Egypt. 585 B.c. took Tyre and 
very easy believe that may, conjunction with the 
Cilician king, have mediated peace between his Median ally 
and the Lydian king that year the eclipse. singular 
find the monarch whose figure filled all the East, seen 
from Palestine the writer the Book Judith, himself, 
his one appearance the Greek horizon, lost behind such 
minor figure Nabonadius, and recorded only Laby- 
netus the From about the year 580 B.c. the 
great conqueror disappears from the West. During the 
twenty years which remain, where were the 
armies which had been upon the Mediterranean and the Red 
Seas, and the Nile? gives answer. 
And the proof his reliability lies the fitting his 
mountain district the dissected map with the map the 
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plain, which have from Babylonian and Hebrew sources 
which was entirely ignorant.. 

His view entire accordance with the evidence all 
other authorities, that there was peace between the Medes 
and Babylonians for considerable period after 
destroyed Nineveh. This time was improved Astyages 
the conquest the forming close relations with 
Persia, and Nebuchadnezzar extending his dominion 
the Mediterranean and the Red Seas. When last the West 
and the South were pacified, and the Assyrian king returns 
home, finds himself absolute master countless millions 
men and money; but the mountains all along his eastern 
and northern frontier are held his old ally; and the 
question which shall lord Asia can longer de- 
ferred, least the proud heart Nebuchadnezzar. 
Xenophon presents Assyrian king,” great resources 
and magnificent schemes, whose former conquests have fed 
his ambition, less than his power. the other hand, 
Astyages was old, and Cyaxares was weak, and the way 
seemed open for making Babylon great head human 
pride and empire the first builders Babel ever dreamed of. 

But Nebuchadnezzar was scientific warrior. dealt 
more sieges than battles. And proceeds lay siege 
the Median empire, extending his power about it, 
before meeting the direct and final issue war. throws 
his forces across the narrow, though rough, barrier Zagros 
(not great achievement for the armies which had forced 
their way across Lebanon and the desert Egypt), and 
behind the northern mountain wall Media. Not stopping 
pacify the Cadusians and Sacians his left, subjugates 
the Hyrcanians, thus securing the essential road between the 
Caspian and the Taurus, and passes the invasion 
Bactria. Such distant operations will not seem incredible 
remember that Nebuchadnezzar was monarch like Alex- 
ander, Caesar, Napoleon. was not farther reach 
Ecbatana the way Bactria and the Caspian gates, than 
reach Richmond the way Chattanooga and Savannah. 
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Had Nebuchadnezzar lived, and had the struggle been between 
him and Cyaxares, the plan would undoubtedly have been 
justified the event. Still further organize victory, like 
Chaldean used deep and long calculations was, 
having secured the north his conquest Hyrcania, 
sends his ambassadors India the east, and the states 
Asia Minor the west, enlist them his side the 
coming struggle. His argument the general danger which 
threatened all Asia from the accession Persia the 
Median force. this have very natural explanation 
the fact that Herodotus has some way received the im- 
pression that Croesus was led into the war jealousy the 
Persians. have seen, could not that his war 
was distinctly for the object avenging the Medes upon the 
Persians because clear, even from Herodotus, that the 
Western world that generation called the enemy Croesus 
“the Mede.” But very probably Herodotus, his investi- 
gations Sardis, may have found evidence that the court 
the Lydian king the feeling hostility was directed chiefly 
against the Persians. The courts Sardis and Pasargadae 
were both closely connected marriage with that Ecba- 
tana, and the jealousies which would naturally arise may 
have afforded the crafty Chaldean opportunity for bringing 
Croesus into his combination against the Medo-Persian power. 
Considering the nearly equal age Cyaxares and Cyrus, 
and the relations jealousy which are prominent even 
Xenophon’s history, may easily imagine that Croesus 
may have considered himself really acting the interests 
his brother-in-law joining the coalition which was 
deliver him from the dictation the Persian general. 
But are anticipating. Our scene opens the earlier 
the first decade Cyaxares, and the last 
Nebuchadnezzar 570-560 Ambassadors have gone 
from Babylon; but the coalition not yet organized. 
haps Croesus, now newly seated his throne,! did not join 
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until had made several the neighboring princes de- 
pendent himself, and tiil the successes Cyrus 
Armenia had excited his apprehensions jealousy. this: 
juncture Cyrus, now, are told, adult and 
therefore somewhat more than twenty-seven years age, 
comes command Persian auxiliaries. 

rapid glance the situation convinces him that the 
Medo-Persian power stand before the masses which 
threaten it, must means some system which 
would make one man equal many. The method was 
suggested the old Persian training, which made the 
nobles peers the king and masters the commons. 
begins organize victory over Asia the same law, arming 
and training the light Persian force heavy infantry, and 
afterward the nobles heavy cavalry thus instituting that 
military embodiment law which the Persian force 
became ultimately the centre empire Asia, and which, 
the forms the Greek phalanx, the Roman legion, and 
the modern army, the organizing power and the staunchness 
the Indo-European race have been and are moving the 
command the world. The permanence the empire and 
the permanence the Persian heavy infantry and cavalry 
the centre the power may regarded sufficient 
vindication this view the style the power Cyrus, 
opposed the view which regards him wild chief 
barbarians. 

The brilliant enterprise next recorded, which Armenia 
converted from revolted dependency Media most 
devoted member the new empire, supported native 
Armenian accounts! with distinctness which made only 
more valuable testimony the distortion facts 
the interest Armenian pride which indicates its authen- 
ticity. The leading previous disturbance the 
former relations between Media and Armenia, the government 
Armenia its own line kings, the name Tigranes 
Dikran the Armenian hero, and his subsequent close 
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association with Cyrus, king Persia, forming the empire 
Asia—are both stories. The point 
whether the empire they constituted was Armenian Persian 
—may left the verdict the world’s history. The 
cordial feeling which Armenia felt the final triumph 
her own victory, rather than her degradation, illustrates the 
view which Xenophon takes Cyrus master mag- 
netic power conciliate, well conquer, which 
Alexander, Caesar, and Napoleon had the rudiments; but 
none them developed into such victory and moral do- 
minion did Cyrus. 

come next the great battle which decided the fate 
both because was, like Marathon, test the 
qualities the rival powers, and because, Mantinea, 
the man whose genius was all the life the one party fell, 
according Xenophon’s account, the battle. How shall 
test: the accuracy this account? Direct evidence for 
against the occurrence such battle fails but the his- 
tory Herodotus seems presuppose that, the time when 
takes the story, the old Babylonian power has already 
been driven from the field Central Asia, and thus, perhaps, 
gives all the confirmation which could expect from 
historian who does not know even the name Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Some such field seems the necessary transition from 
the victorious position the golden head empire the 
anxious fear and foreboding which pervade Babylon the 
age Nitocris. Here, then, Xenophon supplies link 
necessary the continuity history that cannot 
removed from its place; and yet supplies with little 
apparent consciousness the rest the chain that see 
that his informants were cognizant that fact from the 
Persian, rather than the Babylonian, point view. They 
were, perhaps, ignorant Herodotus himself the name 
the great king Babylon, who returned about the year 
580 B.c., laden with the spoils Egypt and the West, and, 
after his temporary lycanthropy, was restored the excellent 
majesty his kingdom, and able apply his genius the 
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conquest the East. They only knew the Assyrian 
king” who about the time the accession Cyaxares 
began organize for the subjugation Media 
and Persia. The preliminary movements may very naturally 
bring the last year Nebuchadnezzar (about 561 B.c.), 
before the decisive collision the forces. Respecting the 
fact that Nebuchadnezzar disappeared from the stage just 
Cyrus came upon it, there dispute. The circumstance 
that Berosus represents him dying disease, rather than 
battle, may explained the reluctance the Chaldeans 
chronicle his disastrous end; the Persians may have 
been led into error uniting the two nearly contemporaneous 
events his defeat and death. may even refer the 
battle later year, and suppose the who 
appears Neriglissar, without changing the moral 
conditions the crisis. The death Nebuchadnezzar was 
the death the old Mesopotamian empire, and the rise 
was the the Medo Persian; the 
the twenty-three years from the fall the king the fall 
the city the history the disintegration the body 
from which the imperial soul had gone out, and the re- 
formation its elements about the new genius which had 
been born. 

After the battle, the allies Babylon dispersed each his 
own. Prominent among them was Croesus the Lydian, who 
was now the only man ability left the host, and who 
applies himself the formation new coalition against 
the Medo-Persian power. very probably, our point 
junction with the history Herodotus have only 
consider that the Croesus Herodotus was alarmed the 
victory Cyrus over the Babylonian, rather than over the 
Median king, bring him into substantial harmony with 
Xenophon, and with the general current Greck well 
Oriental historical conception. 

The revolt the Hyrcanians from the Assyrian the 
Cyrean army, and the accession their neighbors, the Sacae 
and Cadusii, the alliance, were natural consequences 
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their previous relations the Assyrians, and their geo- 
graphical position known the Persian informants 
Xenophon and us, though not such Xenophon, with the 
idea the locality Media which appears the Anabasis, 
would have been likely invent. 

the other great defections which the empire 
Nebuchadnezzar fell into that Cyrus, three are related with 
particularity which challenges, and has received criticism. 
The first them, Gobryas, called Xenophon As- 
syrian,” while the name bears prominent history 
that the companions the younger Cyrus certainly should 
have been informed with reference the ancestry Darius 
Hystaspis, and the frequent and somewhat familiar refer- 
ences with the strong characterization, not say caricatur- 
ing, both Gobryas and his son-in-law Hystaspes, show 
that they were not inventions the Attic scholar who pens 
them, but rough camp stories which heard and does not 
attempt render into Greek refinement. their cor- 
may compare their disparagement the parent- 
age Darius, with the style story which Ctesias gives 
current the same time the court Artaxerxes, 
respecting the extraction Cyrus the Great. The princi- 
pality Gobryas evidently located the eastern border 
the Babylonish and was probably Persian 
vassal the king Babylon, and was naturally called 
the Cyreans while the courtiers Artaxerxes 
would probably have represented him Persian prince. 

The next accession Gadatas, evidently Babylonian, 
former companion the new king Babylon, whose 
lawless and heartless cruelty, both him and Gobryas 
and his son, correspond with the character given Babylon- 
authorities Evil-Merodach, son Nebuchadnezzar, 
whose barbarities and excesses caused his deposition and 
death two years from his accession. doubt the indict- 
ment was true against the young Nero, whatever personal 
ambition may have moved his brother-in-law Neriglissar and 
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his sister, whom may probably name Nitocris, urging 
the issue. 

The way the principality Gadatas from that 
Gobryas, lay past Babylon, which would locate the west 
Mesopotamia. Thence, the general moves distance, 
represented the Cyropaedia, not less than seven days 
march, the mountain-fort commanding the country the 
Sacae and Hyrcani. The relations there established cor- 
respond with the honorable union the Hyrcani with the 
Medes, and the independence the Cadusii and Sacae, which 
continued throughout the history the empire. return 
the domain Gadatas, now become part the new em- 
pire, and thence past Babylon again, brings the force back 
the eastern border, where ready receive the accession 
the king Susa, whose kingdom was close them; and 
its position was evidently better understood the Persian 
officers Cyrus than Xenophon, who the 
locates Susa somewhere northeast old Nineveh and near 
Ecbatana. 

Xenophon, and probably his authorities, would seem 
have regarded these events occurring within two three 
campaigns after the death the great Assyrian king. 
can, course, place stress upon the accuracy their 
chronology. The events and their moral relations are what 
live heroic history. The same conditions government, 
impotent restrain either its passions its subjects, con- 
tinued Babylon until its fall. shall, therefore, have 
difficulty placing the revolt Susa late enough allow 
the presence Daniel? the prophet, Shushan, which 
the province business for the king Baby- 
lon, the third year the reign the king Belshazzar.” 

Meanwhile the coalition, which had fallen with its chief 
the Tigris, has found new head the Pactolus. Croesus, 
the Lydian, having this time, gather from Hero- 
dotus, brought the greater part Asia Minor, both Greek 
and Barbarian, under his sway, and gained the alliance 
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Egypt and the islands, well European support, ready 
take the field again, probably soon after the accession 
Babylon, about 555 554 

this campaign have the Lydian account Herodotus, 
and the Persian Xenophon. consider the Persian 
the better authority for events Central Asia, which pro- 
duced accompanied it, may willing accept Lydian 
accounts matters upon the Lydian side, though our faith 
somewhat shaken, find their stories the most pub- 
lic events, Sardis itself, utterly fabulous. 

The fall Croesus left not man head the immense 
powers which were still ready oppose the transference 
empire the Japhetian race. There was, however, still one 
woman whom the vigor which had ruled the East was still 
alive and resolute. For her name and her works are 
indebted Herodotus. And just here the use such 
historian had ear for the talk and the 
song men, and for their aad therefore 
will often give the soul, where does not give the body, 
history. The name Nitocris does not appear the 
mathematical canon Ptolemy, the court calendar 
Daniel. the other hand, Herodotus never heard, 
least never tried utter with his Ionic mouth pen, such 
and brought out Labynetus.” But the living figure the 
history, came him, was Nitocris, wife and mother 
the last two kings Babylon; each whom, under- 
stood, was named Labynetus. have views, then, the 
last age Babylon from four sides from Greece and Lydia 
through Herodotus, from the Persian camp through Xeno- 
phon, from the official centre administration through 
Chaldean authorities and monuments, and from the pre- 
cincts the ancestral royalty the Book Daniel. 
Herodotus, accordingly, find the last struggles the 
once great ally Croesus defend itself means those 
dykes, marshes, and walls which Greek travellers found 
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their way Babylon, and described their return, without 
extenuation, such attentive ears those our author 
and they did not fail refer the queen whose 
influence not only those works were made, but even the king 
whose name they bear their bricks this day held such 
royalty possessed. The Persian camp, again, was full 
rumors and proofs the disgusts and rebellions which 
rose around the feeble, licentious, and lawless court which 
had succeeded the state the grand monarch. 
and the inscriptions give the names the men who admin- 
istered the rule, and scripture gives the names the princes 
who held hereditary right. From all these may derive 
some such plan this. 

Nebuchadnezzar died 561 B.c., leaving son Evil-Mero- 
dach, and daughter Nitocris, whose Egyptian name may 
indicate that her birth was about the time those splendid 
victories the West, which the may have desired 
commemorate, and whose husband was 
the chief magus, with whom are already 
acquainted, with his master, thirty years before, the 
siege Jerusalem. Berosus! tells that Evil-Merodach 
succeeded but, after two years lawless and licentious rule, 
was slain Neriglissar, his brother-in-law, who succeeded 
him. may believe that deserved his fate, without 
acquitting his sister and her husband selfish motives 
their conduct. four years more Neriglissar dies, and 
succeeded his son Laborosoarchod, who, after nine months 
depravity, was beaten death his 
friends.” Thus the tender mercies that court which 
Nitocris the leading spirit prepared the way for the reign 
which appears Berosus and the inscriptions that 
Nabunidus, Nabunahit, certain Babylonian,” “not re- 
lated his predecessor while the book Daniel the king 
called Belshazzar,and Nebuchadnezzar called his father. 

This name Belshazzar has been one the great stum- 
bling-blocks the comparison sacred and profane history. 
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has stood for centuries the name the last king 
Babylon, the sole authority the book Daniel. was 
contradicted Herodotus, who names the last king Laby- 
and all Chaldean authorities, who name him Na- 
bonahit, or, Greek form, Nabonidus Nabonadius. 
When, modern days, the old inscriptions came de- 
ciphered, the same name Nabonahit appeared repeatedly 
and continuously and yet there was the book Daniel, 
professedly contemporary authority, and the very court 
itself, giving the name Belshazzar, with the air perfect 
assurance. Moreover, the scriptures! elsewhere, well 
Xenophon, represent the king Babylon present the 
city its fall; while the Chaldean authorities affirm that 
his defeat the field was cut off from the city, 
and fled Borsippa. The accounts Daniel and Xenophon 
are, moreover, confirmed, far respects the sudden sur- 
prise the city the riot festival, both Herodotus? 
and Such array evidence might suggest 
caution rejecting the witnesses. Yet strong seemed 
the evidence inscriptions, that find Sir Rawlinson 
writing thus Dr. Lobdell, 1854: Assyrian and 
Babylonian records confirm the most satisfactory manner 
all the genuine portions scripture history while, the 
same time, they afford positive evidence that the book 
Daniel not that, fact, should have been 
left the Christian church the Hagiographa, where, 
you know, has ever been held the 

Thus the question was brought the point which human 
wisdom was fault; and was time for the revelation 
the key which had lain hidden almost from the time when 
Daniel the prophet wrote his record. This was cylinder, 
deposited Nabonadius himself the corner temple 
which built for the Moon-goddess, site now called 
from which the father the went forth, but which 
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was for many centuries used only resting-place for the 
dead from the later Babylon. This cylinder was found 
Mr. Taylor, British vice-consul Busrah, and came into 
the hand Sir Rawlinson and was found, 1854, 
the long hidden name Belshazzar. The inscription 
prayer the goddess whom the temple dedicated. 

And Bel-sar-ussur, eldest son, rising hope, 
fix firmly his heart the awe thy great divinity. And 
like the duration the moon itself may the splendor this 
temple 

Dr. Hincks? translates: Binhlu-sar-yushur, the 
son, the beginning the issue heart, the worship 
thy great godhead his heart make incline.” 

Dr. Hincks supposes that Belshazzar was the son 
Nabonadius and Nitocris, whom also considers daughter 
Nebuchadnezzar. With this understanding, let see how 
our key will unlock the riddles the last years Babylon. 

The death Nebuchadnezzar leaves the power the 
hands the Chaldeans, whose influence had represented, 
and his family, consisting Evil-Merodach and the 
strong-minded Nitocris. becomes king; but 
Nitocris wife the chief the Chaldeans, and two 
years the new king assassinated, and his sceptre passes 
into the hand his brother-in-law, Neriglissar. four 
years more Neriglissar dies, and his young son, Laboroso- 
archod called king; while Nitocris finds another consort 
Nabonadius. After short time,—nine months, the 
chronicles young monarch murdered his 
and Nabonadius assumes the 
the throne, probably, the representative his infant son 
Belshazzar, now the lineal heir the royalty Nebuchad- 
nezzar, for the seventeen years which yet remain before the 
fall the city. the monuments erected during these 
years Nabonadius, with natural vanity, caused his own 
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name inscribed; while, have before supposed, 


Daniel, the old minister Nebuchadnezzar, counted them 
years Belshazzar, would probably have assigned 
those Neriglissar the infant prince the seed royal, 
Laborosoarchod. Daniel was himself the seed royal 
Judah, and cherished those traditions royalty which 
look forward the Messiah, the Prince. When Nabonadius 
was excluded from the city, the administration and the 
conduct the defence naturally devolved the queen 
mother and the ministry. The boy king, however, appears 
the feast the thousand lords the fatal festival night. 
But still the boy. does not know his own minister. 
his terror has resource but scream, and his 
mother comes quiet him. The name Belshazzar faded 
from history almost sooner than the hand-writing doom 
disappeared from the wall the palace. But some story 
Belshazzar’s feast seems have lingered the memory 
Daniel. can very well understand that refugees from 
Babylon may have told Lydia, and Herodotus would 
know that the king Babylon was there, and that was the 
son Nitocris. But Herodotus has also heard, from other 
sources, that Nitocris was the wife the Labynetus 
dus) whose reign the defensive works were made, and also 
that Labynetus was the last king Babylon was, there- 
fore, very natural that should conclude that there were 
two monarchs the same name the husband and the son 
the queen, who was really the ruling spirit, for evil and for 
good, the last years Babylon. 

remarked that the discovery the name 
Belshazzar goes far establish not only the veracity the 
history the Book Daniel, but its authority contem- 
porary document. For introduces, with the familiarity 
present knowledge, name which did not pass into history 
all, and known now only the sacred record and 
the contemporary inscription which has providentially been 
brought light interpreter God’s word. 


; 
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have thus far endeavored establish the character 
the Cyropaedia, being its historical outlines faithful 
representation the history the time Cyrus the Great, 
gathered intelligent Greek from diligent inquiry 
Persian noblemen whose relations and tastes were such 
incline them make those facts special study. should 
expect liable such deficiencies and errors would 
naturally arise from its point view, which the Persian 
camp, and from the lapse century and half since the 
events. such, may now compare some its features 
with those presented the view which scripture gives 
the same events from the stand-point Palestine the 
Babylonian court itself, and from times preceding accom- 
panying the facts. 

shall naturally consider, first 

Its view the general character, position, and history 
the Babylonian kingdom. 

Scripture calls Babylonian. Xenophon calls Assyrian, 
should for its Median and its Greek aspect were As- 
syrian. Xenophon does not give the name Nebuchad- 
nezzar,—no Greek had attempted that nor the 
different princes who sat the throne Babylon during 
the twenty-two years from the death Nebuchadnezzar 
the fall his kingdom. Greek probably hardly any 
Persian had disentangled that skein domestic conspiracy 
and crime. have only the outline, would seen from 
the Persian camp, and preserved Persian story: First, 
great monarch, who has carried his conquests, the west, 
the Taurus and Egypt,—as the scripture has told us, 
from the other side the who now, just the 
point where his armies disappear from the Hebrew vision, 
turns them toward the east. this grand monarch succeeds 
reign imbecility and lawless passion, which Chaldean 
authorities separate into several reigns, our telescopes 
resolve double stars but which Herodotus united under 
the name the queen whose energy directed whatever 
system there was them; while the Persian camp 
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mattered little whether the lawlessness which sat the 
throne Nebuchadnezzar was named Evil-Merodach, 
Laborosoarchod, Belshazzar, just the suffering world 
the generation after Augustus Caesar mattered little 
whether the central monster was Tiberius Caligula 
Nero. They only knew that the caprices the new king 
were continually alienating the strongest supporters the old 
monarch. may compare their view, from their distance 
place and after time, with that from Jeru- 
salem, half century before the facts. rumor shall both 
come one year, and after that another year rumor, and 
violence the land, ruler against ruler.” Each the like 
comprehensive glance; one the interior, and the other 
the exterior, aspect the self-destroying court Babylon. 

similar process, the contest for the empire Asia, 
which seems have Xenophon, and perhaps 
his informants, short, sharp struggle not more than 
two three campaigns, seen, from the various points 
view open us, extend over quarter century. 

The story Panthea and Abradatas not less full 
historical than sentimental interest. With the latter 
have nothing here, except remark that clearly 
Oriental, rather than Greek. study the view which 
presents the history and attitude Susiana during the 
struggle its mighty neighbors. 

The country dependent upon scripture 
king its own, who the commencement the war 
was subject the king Babylon, but offended the 
young Babylonian king, and, charmed the continence and 
magnanimity Cyrus, goes over the Medo-Persian side, 
and, with his forces, fights their armies the field and 
the siege. Now let turn the Hebrew books. 

Had Elam kings her own, and did they become 
subject Nebuchadnezzar 

Jeremiah,? the first year recog- 


Jer. li. 46. Jer. xxv. 25. 
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nizes their independent royalty that time, and their coming 
subjugation, enumerating “the kings Elam” among 
those who were drink the cup the Lord’sfury. 
the eighth year the same reign, renews the prediction 
their utter defeat, with promise their restoration 
the latter The fulfilment this prediction their 
subjugation recorded Ezekiel? having taken place 
before the twentieth year the king. understand 
predicting the presence Elam the Baby- 
lonian army the final siege Jerusalem, which occupied 
from the seventeenth the nineteenth year Nebuchad- 
come still more closely the date the sub- 
jugation Elam. had therefore been dependency 
Babylon about thirty years before the death Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and probably continued for several years 
after. For Abradatas the last among the important 
accessions the army Cyrus recorded Xenophon; and 
find the prophet Shushan the palace, which 
the province upon the king’s business, 
the third year king Belshazzar.” This would imply 
that Elam was still Babylon, and such 
relations that Babylonian minister there quietly for cer- 
tain the king’s business, ten years after the com- 
mencement the war. The phrase Shushan, the palace,” 
noticeable, calling mind that wonderful monument 
the ancient royalty and greatness Susa which con- 
tinually presented the books Nehemiah and Esther, 
and whose ruins mark the site to-day, and which, though not 
mentioned the Persian story which Xenophon repeats, 
was almost the only thing, anterior the Persian occupation, 
which had made the city known Greece. Shushan 
was known the Hebrews the palace royal castle, 
was the Greeks the Memnonium,” and its asso- 
ciation with the son Dawn, who fought and fell Troy.® 


Jer. xlix. 34-39. Ezek. xxxii. 24. Isa. xxii. 

Herod. 53,54; vii 151; Strabo, Diod. ii. 22; Paus. iv.31.5; 
Vou. XXXIII. No. 130. 
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Susa the Memnonian” seems the Greek for 
the palace.” 

The remaining fact—the presence Elam the army 
the Medes against Babylon—we find predicted 
three hundred years before Xenophon recorded it. 

confirmation the existence native line kings 
Susa, have, beside the fame the palace, the testimony 
Assyrian inscriptions the century before Cyrus, and 
the repeated rebellions, the name the ancient royalty, 
recorded the Behistun inscription.? 

The scenes the last night Babylon, described 
and seen vision long before, and 
Daniel and Xenophon seen eye-witnesses and actors 
“in that night,” make picture vivid, consistent, and 
significant, and one which recent discoveries have 
brought out into the light certainty establish the 
absolute authority; for that scene least, each the 
narrators. But they are familiar that need not dwell 
upon them here. 

pass the next record. 

Daniel tells us: “And that night was Belshazzar the 
king the Chaldeans slain. And Darius the Median took 
the kingdom, being about threescore and two years 
And again: Darius, the son Ahasuerus, the seed 
the Medes, which was made king over the realm the 

Who was Darius the Mede? 

Herodotus, Berosus, and the inscriptions alike have 
answer. They Cyrus, they knew only Na- 
bonadius. Xenophon alone gives answer, whose very 
simplicity and aptness seems have offended modern inter- 
preters. gives Mede, who should have been this 
time about threescore and two, and who made king 
over the the victory Cyrus. The differences 
between his account and that Daniel are hardly more than 


Jer. li. 31. Dan. 30, 31. Dan. ix. 
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enough toestablish the independent character the witnesses. 
Xenophon gives the name Cyaxares, and Daniel that 
Darius. But know too little Median names titles 
criticise such especially know how 
commonly the same prince known two names and 
might allow that Xenophon his authorities may have mis- 
placed mistaken name, without impeaching the general 
truth their statements. Certainly can attach such 
such facts. Xenophon also represents Cyrus assuming 
the government Babylon, assigning, however, Cyaxares 
palace for his abode whenever should choose 
while Daniel represents Darius actually assuming 
authority Babylon. such point must, course, 
believe the eye-witness. Xenophon does not deny that 
Cyaxares went Babylon, and, even without the authority 
Daniel, should sure, from the character which 
Xenophon has drawn, that would go; and the account 
given Daniel his proceedings there keeping 
with the man with whom have become acquainted the 
Cyropaedia, that cannot fail recognize him, what- 
soever name may introduced. the other hand, 
Daniel does not deny that Cyrus arranged the state 
Babylon. Indeed, with all the reverence for legitimacy 
which him, cannot fail see much the 
phrase, which was made king.” From the two under- 
stand that, upon the conquest, Cyrus arranged the order 
things, and policy, well duty, required in- 
vited the Mede assume his royalty. How long may 
have continued there cannot judge, unless the thirty days 
named his decree may furnish suggestion. When 
his jealousy was appeased, his desire ease would naturally 
take him home again, and leave the administration the 
empire hands able and willing the work. Still 
Daniel, during the Chaldean rule, recognizes the titular 
king; while the astronomers and brick-makers, now 
before, give the name the actual ruler, until, after year 
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two, the death the Mede leaves the title the hands 
which already held the reins. 

interesting observe, scripture, the same 
conception the character the Medo-Persian power which 
find Xenophon. The earlier prophets speak only 
the Medes. The Persians then were still their seclusion, 
preparing their greatness. But Daniel the kingdom 
given the Medes and Persians.” Perhaps should 
consider Darius made agreement among the 
confederates. His administration under the the 
Medes and every instance, speaking the 
existing state things, the power represented dual, 
the precedency being with the the prophet looks 
into the future, sees the ram with two horns, which were 
the kings Media and Persia and the higher horn comes 
last. And when come the vision the more 
distant future, the name Persia® appears alone. the 
Book Esther, which dates after the revolution effected 
Darius Hystaspis, the empire still dual, but the order 
Greece the same age, only the king.” 

the Book Ezra® decree Cyrus found 
the province the indicating that 
Ecbatana was the seat his empire; while the date, the 
first year Cyrus the king,” proves that the official records 
the empire did not regard Cyrus the king until time 
subsequent the capture Babylon. 

Here must pause mark the decisiveness and the 
importance this concurrence testimony. The Hebrew 
books Daniel, Ezra (which even quotes official docu- 
ment Cyrus himself the point), and Chronicles agree 
the statement that the first year the reign Cyrus 
Media and over the empire was the year the edict for the 
rebuilding the temple Jerusalem, two years after the 
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fall the city the Chaldees; thus agreeing exactly with 
the Athenian reporter the statements Persian 
Can fact established witnesses independent 
set aside the silence other witnesses who have over- 
looked the minor actors history? But accept it, 
with the substantial truth the whole Xeno- 
phon’s plan the career Cyrus, and thus answers, the 
great culmination his life, the test fact his 
parentage, with which the history opened. 

Xenophon represents Cyrus, after arranging affairs 
Babylon, returning first Media, where finds Cyaxares 
still the throne, and then Persia, where his father 
Cambyses still king among the Persian peers. This 
would defer the accession Cyrus the Persian, well 
the Median conclusion which agrees remark- 
ably with scripture,! and readily brought into accord with 
other authorities, understanding that the thirty years 
which they assign Cyrus are understood measuring 
the term for which was virtually the 
imperator, generalissimo the armies the empire. 
Cyrus was about sixty years age when took Babylon, 
and about sixty-two when received the two royalties 
Media and Persia. the mean time his right the Median 
throne had been made complete his marriage with the 
daughter Cyaxares, who had legitimate son. Cyrus 
was but two years younger than his brother-in-law, who now 
became also his father-in-law. But, even Rome, Pompey 
weds the daughter his younger colleague, Julius Caesar 
and the polygamy and marriage kindred involved the 
story only mark Oriental, rather than Greek, origin. 
The double claim the Median throne, right his 
mother and his wife, appears also the story Ctesias, 
that Cyrus adopted Amytis, the daughter Astyages, first 
mother, and then wife. Moreover, the statement that 
Cyaxares legitimate leaves room not only for the 
grandchildren Astyages his daughter named Ctesias,? 


Chron. xxxvi. 22; Ezrai.1. Photius, 72. 
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but for the pretenders, who, according the Behistun in- 
scription,! rose against Darius Hystaspis, claiming 
the race 

the rapid glance the subsequent achievements 
Cyrus, given the Cyropaedia, occurs statement which 
has been grasped almost complete proof the fabulous 
character the work. find the statement: After this 
said have occurred the Egyptian campaign and the 
conquest Here mark the same form ex- 
pression the opening statement concerning the father 
Cyrus said have Xenophon only tells what 
was told him, implying that there were also other and conflict- 


accounts. Respecting Cambyses, the father Cyrus, his 


informants seem have been correct; the Egyptian 
invasion, probably not. But the truth Xenophon’s state- 
ment, that such story was current, rendered least 
probable the tradition, twice mentioned Herodotus,’ 
and quoted both from Dino and 
Naucratis, that the demand Cyrus Amasis sent Nitetis, 
Egyptian princess, his harem. Amasis held Egypt 
vassal Nebuchadnezzar, very probably did accept 
the suzerainty the new empire the first approach 
Cyrus his armies; that the subjugation Egypt 
highly probable, and the story, least, actual invasion 
could hardly have failed arise. may observe that 
Xenophon does not say that Cyrus accompanied that invasion. 

There remains only the closing scene the life Cyrus. 

Herodotus® closes the drama with tragic effect, with 
defeat and death preceded overweening pride the 
veteran conqueror, and followed insult his remains 
the part incensed and barbarous enemy. Xenophon 
says that, the fulness his age and prosperity, died 
peacefully his bed, giving his kingdom his elder son, 
Cambyses, and assigning the younger, Tanaoxares, the 


Col. par. 14. Cyropaedia, viii. 20. 
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satrapy the Medes, Armenians, and Cadusians. 
gives similar death-scene, calling the younger son Tanyox- 
arces, and giving him the rule the Choramnians, Parthians, 
and but that scene preceded mortal 
wound, three days before, battle with the Derbices. 
these three stories, that Herodotus discredited the 
existence the tomb Cyrus the old Pasargadae; the 
other two seem have been the versions current, respec- 
tively, the court Artaxerxes Mnemon and the camp 
the younger Cyrus. 


have thus endeavored study the geographical and 
historical statements the Cyropaedia. think that the 
result that study has been show that, throughout the 
work, such statements are not fabrications the Greek 
writer, but careful reproductions information given him 
high Persian authority. the majority cases they are 
confirmed true; and even their errors, well their 
facts, are such prove their Persian origin. 

They deal with the matters which they treat with the 
same confidence, unapprehensive mistake, which marks 
the scripture accounts with which have compared them. 
the tone men who know the things which they 
The agreement two such independent, distinct 
witnesses, such test-points the relations Susa the 
last struggle Babylon, the presence the king Babylon 
its fall and the story his last night, the Median prede- 
cessor Cyrus, and the date the accession Cyrus 
the royalty, must accepted proving the reliability 
each them. Such demonstration, the case Xeno- 
phon, must welcome, not only because unites the honor 
truth with the charm his grace, but because gives 
most valuable addition our history the world. 
regards scripture the result our examination 
transfer the Book Ezra, and especially that Daniel, from 
defensive position one authority, showing the famil- 


Photius, 72. 
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iarity contemporary with such facts the existence 
and position Belshazzar and Darius the Mede, with the 
kingdom Susa, and with the formal well the actual 
relations Cyrus the Great his kingdoms and his 
empire. 

The general result the same which reach every 
comparison scripture with other forms truth, namely, 
that, while one record may explain another, none them, 
rightly read, are contradictory; and that may 
without fear accepting and holding fast all proved truth, 
knowing that, when come understand all, shall 
find each part consistent with every other, and contributing 
the illustration and support the highest truth. 


ARTICLE II. 


HORAE SAMARITANAE; OR, COLLECTION VARIOUS 
READINGS THE SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH COM- 
PARED WITH THE HEBREW AND OTHER ANCIENT 
VERSIONS. 


REV. PICK, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


the Samaritan literature which has come down our 
times, first importance and order the Pentateuch. 
its merits and demerits, there has always been difference 
opinion. The Jews regarded with contempt, and 
charged the Samaritans with downright forgery. You 
have falsified your law,” This read very 
the Talmud. Christian writers, however, 
speak with respect, some cases even preferring 
that the Masoretic text. Origen quotes under 
readings the margin his Hexapla (cf. Montfaucon, 
notices the agreement the chronology the Septuagint 
and Samaritan text against the Hebrew (Chron. i., xvi. 
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7-11). Jerome 420) his Proleg. Kings, also men- 
tions this fact, and his Epistol. Gal. iii. 10, upholds 
the genuineness its text over that the Masoretic one, 
which considers have been purposely altered. Seztus 
Julius Africanus 232), quoted Syncellus, the 
chronologist the eighth century (Chronographia, 85) 
most outspoken his praise it, terming earliest 
and best, even the testimony the Jews themselves” 
been afterwards unnoticed, its existence began doubted, 
till Pietro della Valle, 1616, obtained from the Samaritans 
Damascus complete copy which was then published 
the Paris Polyglot 1645. But with the publication the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, the controversy took new phase, 
and the ablest scholars were called into the field contro- 
versy controversy which lasted over two centuries, till 
the time Gesenius, who subjected the recension rigid 
analysis, and arranged its variations under different heads. 
But with the question the comparative merits the two 
texts another question came up, that the relation the 
Septuagint the Samaritan Pentateuch account its 
striking resemblance numerous passages the Alexan- 
drine version. not our intention discuss the question 
which copied which, speak the merits and demerits 
the Samaritan Pentateuch. Suffice say, that the 
Samaritan cannot put comparison with the Hebrew 
version, although the Hebrew text not immaculate, and 
none can uphold its absolute integrity. But, says Mr. David- 
son, needs emendation, why should not the Samaritan 
recension taken one source evidence? not, 
indeed, valuable instrument emendation but not 
destitute all worth, and should classed with the other 
materials which pure text depends. Critical conjecture 
must sometimes resorted restoring the original text, 
the best scholars admit. then throw aside the Sam- 


aritan more useless even than conjecture? may some- 
XXXIII. No. 130. 
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times suggest the right reading, does not give it. From 
this point view, Mr. Davidson suggests, have col- 
lected the various readings the Samaritan Pentateuch, with 
special reference the ancient versions, which here offer 
the Hebrew instead the Samaritan character. 


GENESIS. 

the tree— Sam. ys" and the tree Sept. Sam. vers. 
Syr. and Vulg. 

shine upon the earth, and divide; Sam. vers. 

after our Sam. and after our likeness 

CHAP. II. 

Sam. and the sixth day God ended; 

the earth and the heaven Sam. heaven 

Vulg. optimum. 

and out the ground the Lord God formed 
—Sam. and out the ground the 
Lord God formed once more; Sam. vers. 

“mx and the two shall one flesh; Sam. vers. 
Syr. Vulg. erunt duo carne una. 
The reading the Sept., which found quotation Matt. 
xix. Mark x.6; Cor. vi.16; also quoted 
Philo, Gigantibus, (Mangey’s ed., Lips. 1828), 272, 
and seems that either the original ms. had the reading the 
Samaritan, which also expressed the Targum Palestine, 
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“and both them shall one flesh,” that the Samaritan 
was copied the Sept., vice versa. 


CHAP. III. 

ing instead the Hebrew has, only found 
Walton’s Polyglot, while six other mss. offer the reading 
support our reading, which personifies the ser- 
pent, may perhaps say that later Hebrew writers also speak 
this serpent the Satan; thus read the Wisdom 
Solomon ii. 23, 24: “For God has created man for imperish- 
able existence, and made him after the image his own being. 
But the envoy Satan death came into the world; and 
befalls all those who belong him.” Satan frequently 
called the first serpent, and the notion conveyed 
the Samaritan occurs repeatedly the New Testament; 
see John vii., xx.; Rev. xii. xx. 

the fruit this tree; Sam. vers. 

and did eat—Sam. and they did eat; Sam. 

Vulg. folia; Syr. The reading the Samari- 
tan also supported many Hebrew mss. 

woman Sam. vers. Sept. Syr. 
thy sorrow and thy Sam. 
sorrows and thy conceptions; Sam. vers. 
Vulg. aerumnas tuas conceptus tuos. The 
plural, against the singular Walton’s Polyglot, supported 
six Mss. 
and unto dust—Sam. and unto thy 
Sam. vers. 
CHAP. IV. 

After the words “and Cain spoke with Abel his brother,” the 
Sam. inserts, let into the field; Sam. vers. 
foras. Prof. Lewis, the translator the Book Genesis 
Lange’s Bibelwerk, remarks, foot-note this passage 
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(p. 257*), “It (viz. this addition) not the Syriac, which 
closely follows the Hebrew, and there reference 
the Targums.” But herein the learned Professor mistaken, 
has probably overlooked the Syriac, which reads 
and the Targum Palestine, which not only reads, 
and let two forth into the fields,” but also gives 
the conversation held the two brothers the field, which 
finally resulted the killing Abel. (Comp. Etheridge, The 
Targums, 170 and Rossi, Variae Lectiones, etc. 
loc.). 
are crying— Sam. cries; Sam. vers. Sept. 
Bog; Vulg. Syr. x>3. 
Syr. Sept. Vulg. 
and she called Sam. and called. 


CHAP. 


hundred and sixty and two years— Sam. sixty-two years 

seven hundred and eighty-five years. 

nine hundred and sixty and two years Sam. eight hundred and 

hundred eighty and seven years Sam. sixty and seven years 

seven hundred eighty and two Sam. six hundred fifty 

nine hundred and sixty and nine Sam. seven hundred and 

hundred eighty and two Sam. fifty-three years w>w 

concerning our Sam. concerning our 
and Vulg. 

five hundred and ninety-five years— Sam. six hundred years 
Ww. 

seven hundred seventy and seven years— Sam. six hundred 

will seen that the numbers given the Samaritan text 
not agree with those the Hebrew. Since, however, there 
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also variation between both the Samaritan and Hebrew 
texts, and that the Septuagint, which followed closely Jose- 
phus, subjoin the following tabular view, which will exhibit 
these variations, where the first column, marked gives the 
years before birth son; the second, the rest life; the 
third, the extent whole life. 


Hebrew. Samaritan. Septuagint. Josephus. 


Adam, 130 800 930 130 800 930 230 700 930 700 930 
Seth, 105 807 912 105 807 912 205 707 912 205 707 912 
Enos, 815 905 815 905 190 715 905 190 715 905 
Cainan, 840 910 840 910 170 740 910 170 740 910 
Mahalaleel, 830 895 830 895 165 730 895 165 895 
Jared, 162 800 952 847 162 800 962 162 800 962 
Enoch, 800 865 365 165 200 365 165 200 
Methuselah, 187 782 969 653 720 187 782 969 187 782 969 
182 595 777 600 653 188 565 753 182 595 
10. Noah, 500 950 500 950 500 950 500 950 

1556 6569 8575 1207 8587 2162 8551 2156 5969 8575 

CHAP. VI. 


the giants— Sam. and the giants; Sam. vers.; Syr. 
Sept. 
all flesh —Sam. and all flesh; Sept. 
kal 
shall be, wanting the Samaritan, but found the 
beginning the following verse. 
every creeping thing the earth after 
his kind Sam. and every thing that creepeth upon the earth 


CHAP. VII. 

and the Lord Sam. and God said; 
Sam. vers. Syr. 

the male and his female— male and 
female. The Samaritan always uses this phrase instead that 
given the Hebrew, and which answers the 
the Chaldee, and the the Syriac, and which 
also reproduced the Sept. Vulg. mas- 
culum foemininam. 


Syr. pan Sept. dvo. 

and also the clean fowls the air; ver. 

and every thing Sam. and every thing; Syr. 

Shem and Ham— Sam. Shem, Ham; Sept. 

female, male and female. 


CHAP. 

went and Sam. they went and 

Ararat— Sam. Sam. vers. Chald. 
Syr. 

going and Sam, vers. the Chald. and 
Syr.; Vulg. decrescebant. 

every living thing Sam. and every living 
thing; Syr. Sept. 

thing, and every fowl, every thing that Sam. 
and every creeping thing that creepeth. 

and cold and heat, and summer and winter, and day and 
Sam. cold and heat, summer and winter, day and night. 


CHAP. IX. 
are delivered Sam. have given them. 
and surely your blood Sam. and your 
blood. 

and from the hand man, from the 
from the hand man, from the hand man and his brother. 

bring forth and bring forth; Sept. 
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the cattle Sam. and the cattle; Sept. xai. 

and shall not cut off Sam. and shall 
not cut off any more. 

and between every living creature that 
with you. 


CHAP. 


and Thubal Sam. Thubal. 
and Moshech Sam. and Moshoch Sept. Moody. 
and Doddanim Sam. and Sept. 
and Sabtah Sam. Sabtah. 
and Calneh Sam. and Calen. 
family was spread. 
And the border the Canaanites was from Sidon, thou 
comest Gerar, unto Gaza; thou goest unto Sodom and 
Gomorrah, and Admah, and Zeboim, even unto Lasha Sam. 
and the border the Canaanites was from the river 
Egypt unto the great river, the river Euphrates, and unto the 
hinder [Mediterranean] sea. 
and their nations Sam. after their nations. 
and Hul and Gether and Mash Sam. 
and Havil, Gether, and Masha. 
ram and 
Sept. 
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CHAP. XI. 


that they may not understand one another’s 
speech Sam. that one may not under- 
stand the speech another. 

build the city and the tower; Sept. 
Tov 

and all the days Shem were six hundred years, and 
died. 

one hundred and thirty-five years; Sept. 

three hundred and three years, and 
begat sons and daughters; and all the days Arphaxad were 
four hundred and thirty-eight years,.and died 

and Salah lived hundred and thirty 
years. 

four hundred and three years, and begat sons and daughters 
Sam. three hundred and three years, 
and begat sons and daughters; and all the days Salah were 
four hundred and thirty-three years, and died, 

four and thirty hundred and four and thirty years 

four hundred and thirty years, and begat sons and daughters 
Sam. two hundred and seventy years 
Sept. and begat sons and daughters, 
and all the days Eber were four hundred and thirty years, 

two hundred and nine years, and begat sons and daughters 
Sam. hundred and nine years and begat 
sons and daughters, and all the days Peleg were two hun- 
dred and thirty nine years and died. 
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two and thirty years— Sam. hundred and thirty and two 

two hundred and seven years, and begat sons and daughters 
Sam. hundred and seven years and begat 
sons and daughters, and all the days Reu were two hundred 
and thirty and nine years and 
died. 

two hundred years, and begat sons and 
hundred years and begat sons and daughters, and all 
the days Serug were two hundred and thirty years 

nine and twenty years— Sam. nine and seventy years 

hundred and nineteen years, and begat sons and daughters 
Sam. sixty-nine years and begat sons and 
daughters, and all the days Nahor were hundred and forty 

and Sam. m>x these; Sept. 

and Sarai his daughter-in-law, his son Abram’s they 
and Sarai and Milcah his daughters-in-law, the wives 
Abram and Nahor his sons, and took them out. 

two hundred and five years— Sam. hundred and forty-five 

[The following tabular view will more fully exhibit the chrono- 
logical variations between the Hebrew, Samaritan, and Sep- 
tuagint. For the explanation see under chap. 


Hebrew. Samaritan. Septuagint. 

Shem, 100 500 600 100 500 600 600 
Peleg, 209 180 109 180 209 339 
Serug, 200 230 130 100 180 
10. Terah, (185) 205 145 (185) 205 

Vou. No. 130. 
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CHAP. XII. 

and him that curseth thee Sam. and them that 
curse thee; Sept. rovs Vulg. maledicentibus 

and Sam. and said unto him; Sept. xai 

and had sheep, and oxen, and asses, and men-servants, 
and maid-servants, and she asses, and camels Sam. and 
had sheep and oxen, very great possession 
men-servants, and maid-servants, and asses, and camels. 

and all that had— Sam. and all that had, and Lot with 


CHAP. XIII. 


and removed his tent Sam. and went. 


CHAP. XIV. 


Shinab Sam. and Shinab. 
and Gomorrah Sam. and the king Go- 
and his goods Sam. and all his goods. 
and they departed Sam. and departed. 
and blessed him, and said Sam. and 
blessed Abram, and said; Sept. xat 


CHAP. XV. 


thy reward will greatly multiply. 
look now toward heaven Sam. behold now the heaven. 
the bird Sam. the birds. 
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but the fourth generation they shall come hither again 
Sam. but the fourth generation shall come 
hither again. 

the Girgashites, and the Jebusites —Sam. the Girgashites, and 
the Hivites and the Jebusites. 


CHAP. XVI. 
her hands Sam. her hand. 
CHAP. XVII. 
that born Sam. they that are born. 
not circumcised Sam. not circumcised the eighth day 
with his seed Sam. and with his Sept. xai; 
Vulg. et, and Syr. 


CHAP. XVIII. 

have found favor thy sight, pass not away, pray thee, 
from thy have found favor your sight 
pass not away 5x, pray you, from your 
servant 

which was behind and she was 
behind him Sept. 

for know him, that will command Sam. for know that 
Abraham will command. 

and said, Sam. and said him Perad- 
venture. 

will not do— Sam. will not destroy Sept. 


CHAP. XIX. 
and the men Sam. and the angels said 
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and thy sons Sam. thy sons. 
the place Sam. this place; Syr. Sept. 
and toward the land the whole plain. 
and his two daughters Sam. and his two daughters with him 
Sept. Vulg. cum eo. 


CHAP. XX. 
for the woman Sam. account the woman 
mot; Vulg. omnes viri. 

and Abraham said, Because thought Sam. and Abraham said, 
Because was afraid for thought. 

and yet indeed she she the daughter father 
Sam. and yet indeed she sister the daughter 

from father’s house and from the land birth. 

and Abimelech took sheep— Sam. and Abimelech took thou- 
sand pieces silver, and sheep 


CHAP. XXI. 
Isaac Sam. Isaac his son; Sept. vids Syr. 

the Syr. also reads great nation; and 
the Vulg. gentem magnam. 

according the kindness Sam. and according 
the kindness. 

and said— Sam. and Abraham said; Sept. xai 

and planted Sam. and Abraham planted; Sept. 
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CHAP. 
thine only son Sam. thine only son from 
CHAP. XXIII. 

saying unto him Sam. saying. 

CHAP. XXIV. 

Abraham Sept. rod pov 

took down her pitcher. 

held his peace Sam. and held his peace Sept. 
kal 

shekel weight, and put upon her face. 

also room Sam. and also room. 

ter Abraham. 

said, Speak on. 

when she was old Sam. when was eld; Sept. 

let drink, pray thee, little water from thy pitcher. 

after that Sam. and after that; Sept. 

and her brother and her mother said Sam. and they 

said her brother, etc. Sept. 

which hate them Sam. their enemies. 

went into the wilderness the Sept. 
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CHAP. XXV. 
unto Sam. unto Isaac his son; Sept. 
Sept. xai Vulg. plenus dierum. 
and called Sam. and they called. 
CHAP. XXVI. 
that Abraham obeyed Sam. that Abraham 
digged the days Abraham Sam. digged the 
and digged Sam. and they digged. 
Elon the Hittite Sam. Elon the Hivite 


CHAP. 
yea Sam. and yea. 
and when Esau heard Sam. and happened when Esau 
CHAP. XXVIII. 
the blgssing Abraham Sam. the blessing Abraham thy 
father Sept. rod pov. 
Sam. mim the Lord. 
and Esau went unto Ishmael and and Esau went 
and took 
Luz— Sam. Luzah. 


> 


CHAP. XXIX. 
all the flocks all the shepherds (id. 
where the Sept. corresponds with the Samaritan, reading 


Ne 
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and said Sam. and said unto them 

and went unto her Sam. and Jacob went 
unto her; Sept. xai 

our country Sam. our countries. 

Vulg. dabo. 

CHAP. 

thou must come unto Sam. thou must come 

according thy word Sam. according thy words. 
betwixt himself Sam. betwixt themselves Sept. 

the end this verse the Samaritan has the following addition, 
which found the following chapter (verses 11, 12, 13): 
And the angel God spake Jacob 
dream, and said, Jacob; and answered, Here am. 
And said, Lift thy eyes, and behold all the rams coming 
upon the cattle are ring-streaked, speckled, and for 
have seen all that Laban doeth thee. the God 
Bethel, where thou hast anointed the pillar, and where thou 
hast vowed vow me; and now rise, out from this land, 
and return the land thy father, and will well with 
thee. 

set the faces the flocks toward the ring-streaked 
Sam. and put before the flocks ring-streaked ram 
Sept. 

that Jacob laid Sam. Jacob laid Sept. 


CHAP. XXXI. 

God Sam. the Lord (id. 16). 

now Sam. and now. 

his sons and Sam. his wives and sons; 

that told him not Sam. until was told him. 
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and with Sam. with songs. 

and Laban went into— Sam. and Laban went and searched 

whereas Sam. and whereas; Sept. 

bare the loss it: hand didst thou require Sam. 
bare the loss it: hand (omitting 

and Mizpah Sam. and the pillar. 

the God their father the God Abraham 
CHAP. XXXII. 
oves; Syr. 

Jacob behind us— Sam. Jacob comes behind x3; Sept. 

CHAP. XXXIII. 

and men should overdrive them —Sam. and should 
ambulando fecere laborare. 

CHAP, XXXIV. 
unto his father Hamor Sam. unto his father (omitting Hamor). 

and trade Sam. trade. 

had defiled Sam. they had defiled Sept. 
(Codd. Alex. and Vatic.) Syr. 

one people Sam. like one people Sept. 

Shechem, Hamor’s son Sam. Shechem his son. 

these men are peaceable with us; therefore let them 
Sam. these men are peaceable, with they dwell 
Sept. 

their cattle (sing.) Sam. their cattle Sept. 
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and all their little ones Sam. and their little ones. 

should deal Sam. should they deal; Sept. Vulg. 
debuere. 

CHAP. 
and blessed and God blessed him Sept. 

thy name shall not called any Sam. thy name shall 
not any more called 

the sons Sam. and the sons of. 


CHAP. XXXVI. 

daughter Zibeon—Sam. son Zibeon Sept. viod; 
Syr. (id. 14). 

Bashemath Sam. Machlath (id. 10, 13, 18). 

and went into the country from Sam. and went from the land 

these are Sam. and these are. 
Omar, Zepho— Sam. and Omar and Zepho. 
duke Korah, duke Gatam— Sam. duke Gatam (omitting the 
first). 
and these are Sam. these are. 
these Sam. and these are (id. 27, 28). 
the mules— Sam. the giants; Chald. Sam. 
vers. the Emim people. 
and Sam. Ithran. 
Midian Sam. the Midianite. 
and Baal-hanan the son Achbor died Sam. and Baal-hanan 
died (corresponding with Chron. 50). 
Hadar Sam. Hadad (so likewise Chron. 50). 
according their habitations —Sam. according 
their families. 
CHAP. XXXVII. 

than all his brethren Sam. than all his sons Sept. 
Vulg. plus Four Hebrew mss. sup- 
port the reading the Samaritan. 
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and let slay him Sam. let slay him. 
and let sell him Sam. let sell him. 
our flesh Sam. and our flesh; Sept. 
Vulg. vendiderunt Joseph. 
CHAP. XXXVIII. 
and Sam. and she called. The Samaritan reading 
supported nine Hebrew (id. vs. 29, 30). 
told Thamar Sam. told Thamar his daughter-in-law 
upon thee Sam. upon us. 


CHAP. XXXIX. 
grace his sight Sam. grace the sight his master 
Sept. Vulg. coram domino suo. 
careth not with what the house—Sam. careth not 
with anything that his house Sept. 

day day Sam. day and day; Sept. 

and went into the house Sam. and Joseph went into the 
ret Joseph domum. 

the house. 

his garment Sam. his garments 

left his garment Sam. left his Sept. 
his garment Sam. his garments. 
and had fled into the street Sam. and fled and went out into 

his garment with me—Sam. his garments hands 

his garment Sam. his garments (id. vs. 18). 

and what Sam. and all that did. 


CHAP. XLI. 
his dream Sam. his dreams. 
put Sam. put them; Sept. 
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according the interpretation Sam. according his inter- 
pretation. 
without me, God shall answer Sam. without God shall not 
behold Sam. and behold. 
fat kine Sam. and fat kine. 
blasted Sam. and blasted (id. vs. 27). 
hath showed Sam. will show. 
and because the dream was repeated Sam. the dream rose 
second time 
let Pharaoh look out man— Sam. let Pharaoh look out 
man for himself 
let Pharaoh Sam. and Pharaoh did 
and take the fifth part— Sam. and took the fifth part 
and let them gather Sam. and gathered 
those good Sam. those seven good years; Sept. 
and keep Sam. they kept. 
and they cried Sam. and cried; Sept. 
Zaphnath-paaneah Sam. Zaphanti-paaneah. 
that Sam. that were; Sept. (Cod. Vat.) 
what saith Sam. and what saith; Sept. and all the 
ancient versions. 
over all the face the earth— Sam. over the 
face all the earth; Sept. Syr, 
Vulg. omni terra. 
all the Sam. all the store-houses which there 
was corn The phrase, stands the Hebrew, 
elliptical, and must supplied: Joseph opened all 
the granaries which there was corn the Sam. reads, 
Sept. Vulg. horrea; Syr. 
and all the Sam. and all the countries Sept. 
inhabitants the earth. 
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CHAP. XLII. 
was Sam. and was he. 

the end the verse the Samaritan adds, 
lad cannot leave his father; for should leave his father, 
his father would die. (Comp. xliv. 22.) 

“mx let one Sam. let the one. 

carry corn— Sam. and carry the corn; Sept. 
the anguish Sam. the anguish. 
this distress Sam. all this distress. 

brethren are we; Sept. 

the one Sam. and the one. 


CHAP. 

again Sam. and again. 

your other brother Sam. your one brother 

Benjamin with them Sam. them and Benjamin. 

and take Sam. take us; Sept. rod 

have brought down Sam. have taken. 

God your father Sam. God your fathers Sept. 

this man God; and they bowed; Sept. 

CHAP. XLIV. 
and they said unto Sam. and they said (omitting 
let him die, and also—Sam. shall die, 
also; Sept. 

what shall speak Sam. and what shall speak 

God hath Sam. and God hath. 

and his brother Sam. his brother. 

Vulg. patrem Syr. 

the one—Sam. one. 
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unto father Sam. unto his father 

CHAP. XLV. 
house Pharaoh heard Sam. house Pharaoh heard 
Sept. 

and thy flocks Sam. thy flocks; Sept. 

good things Sam. good things the land Egypt 

CHAP. XLVI. 
and Sam. Hezron. 
and Shelah Sam. Shelah. 
and Hamul Sam. and Hamuel; Sept. 
Shuni Sam. and Shuni; Sept. 
Areli Sam. Aruli. 
Ehi— Sam. Ehim. 
Huppim Sam. Appim. 

which were born—Sam. which she bare Sept. 

and Jezer and Shillem Sam. Jezer and Shalum. 

direct his face Sam. show before him. 

and they came Sam. and came. 

Syr. Vulg. omnes pastores. The Samaritan 
reading also supported twenty-two Hebrew 

CHAP. 
and said Sam. and said unto him 
the days the years the life fathers Sam. the days 
the life fathers. 

will give you for your will give you bread 

for your cattle; Sept. 
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and deal Sam. and deal pray thee. 

according thy word Sam. according thy words. 


CHAP. 
and Simeon Sam. and Simeon. 
from Sam. from Padan Aram. 
Rachel died Sam. Rachel thy mother died Sept. 
Ephrath Sam. Ephratha. 
Vulg. manum dexteram. 


CHAP. XLIX. 
unstable water Sam. thou art unstable water. 
Sept. 
unto their assembly Sam. their assembly. 
not thou united Sam. shall not glow; Sept. 
and their wrath, for cruel Sam. and their society 
thy Sam. thy hands; Sept. cov. 
from between his feet Sam. from among 
his banners. 
what meant here, since the reading which supported 
more than twenty-six Hebrew and almost all Samaritan 
copies. Now the word question may mean Shiloh, since the 
town Shiloh is, the Old Test., written the Samaritan pre- 
4,12; Kings ii. 27, etc.), can read which 
corresponds the Sept. Aquila and Sym- 
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Syr. Onkelos, Targum Jerus. and Jonathan refer 
siah, whom the kingdom belongs. The Vulgate translates, 
mittendus est, reading for 

obedience the people Sam. the nations will 
translation the Sept., Vulg., and others, 
erit expectatis gentium, is, how- 
ever, not confirmed any parallel passage. 

Israel shall pass round about his cities. 

his ass’s colt Sam. the sons his strength. 

upon Zidon Sam. unto Zidon; Sept. 

whose branches run over the wall Sam. 
youngest son ascended the wall; Sept. 
lie wait for, lurk.” 

and shot Sam. and contended against him. 

progenitors Sam. the mountains; Sept. 

there they buried Isaac Sam. and there they buried. 


CHAP. 

before his Sept. rod (Codd. 

bury father, made swear. 

and his brethren Sam. his brethren. 

Abel-Mizraim Sam. mourning the Egyptians. 

and will certainly requite Sam. will certainly 
requite us. 

God meant Sam. and God meant. 
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Joseph. 

from hence— Sam. from hence with you; Sept. 
Vulg. vobiscum loco isto; Syr. 
the addition the Samaritan also supported more 
than twelve Hebrew mss. 

the end each book the Pentateuch the Samaritan gives 
the number paragraphs, termed the end our book 
(with) two hundred and fifty 

(To continued.) 


ARTICLE III. 


THE RELATION THEOLOGY OTHER SCIENCES. 


THE present age characterized tendency scien- 
tific men throw suspicion over the trustworthiness 
the Bible. The prevalence such suspicion blunts the 
edge biblical appeals. Christianity may fable, 
then need not care for its promises this 
the natural exclamation many young man who hears 
that some new discoveries science have proved the Bible 
false. The bare suspicion, not less than the positive 
belief, that the Bible false, weakens its practical authority. 

many minds Christianity seems danger from 
recent theories scientific men. believe this seeming 
reality. far forth these theories are true, 
they harmonize with the essential spirit Christianity. 
far forth they are conflict with this spirit, they are 
not true. narrow view science may lead man into 
infidelity broader view will lead him back the Bible. 
The more profound our studies become, much the clearer 
will that certain speculations science which have 
threatened encourage scepticism are really aids faith; 
and that other speculations which are irreconcilable 


{ 
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variance with the divine word are equally variance with 
sound logic. 

Men general, however, not addict themselves pro- 
found study religious themes. They may led into the 
right way well-instructed guides, into the wrong way 
sophistical reasoners. There are merchants, and mer- 
chants’ clerks, and youthful mechanics who affect dis- 
believe the authenticity Genesis, the narratives 
miracles, regeneration the Holy Spirit, the efficacy 
prayer, and all supernatural providences, because 
there are said philosophers who have discovered that 
there personal God; that, there such Spirit, 
never interposes his own volition between one and another 
the fixed laws nature. There are young men our 
halls learning who are inclined relieve themselves from 
the restraints their religious education, because they 
cannot answer the arguments which are said disprove the 
freedom the will, the authority conscience, the im- 
mutable difference between right and wrong, the immateriality 
and immortality the soul. These tendencies pantheism, 
atheism, scepticism, some other form infidelity 
ought arrested. order arrest them, tlie harmony 
between theology and the secular sciences ought dis- 
tinctly shown; our pastors ought not only perceive this 
harmony, but also aid their sceptical inquisitive hearers 
perceiving it; the young men our theological schools 
ought familiar with it, and able illustrate its details. 
these schools elaborate lectures ought delivered 
the relation theology other sciences. These lectures 
would not only help the candidates for the ministry, but 
would also help our older ministers grapple with the 
scepticism the day. theological school should like 
city set hill and illumining the broad valleys around it. 
Such lectures are delivered some foreign universities 
professors are appointed whose office prove and elucidate 
the agreement between secular and sacred science, and 


show that all philosophy which contravenes the vital teachings 
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logical literature would improved, professorships were 
established for the purpose giving clear statements 
those biblical doctrines which are often impugned the 
scientist, and distinguishing those doctrines from the cari- 
which ignorantly makes them; for the 
purpose giving clear statements those scientific facts 
which are supposed variance with the Bible, and 
distinguishing those facts from the conjectural theories which 
the scientist often associates with them. Let the facts 
which discovers received with loyal faith, but let the 
hypotheses which combines with them carefully scruti- 
nized. The facts belong the solid ground; the windy 
hypotheses often belong the prince the power the 

might here enlarge upon the excellences, but also the 
deficiences, several treatises which have been recently 
published Science Religion and Religion Science, 
treatises which were originally delivered Lectures 
Theological Seminaries. will, however, simply produce 
extract from the volume Christian Psychology, pub- 
lished 1874, Rev. George Sutherland, Australian 
pastor. Next value,” says, the noble science 
theology the important science psychology. This 
science treats the soul powers, capacities, 
condition, and consequent duties. man, however, pos- 
sesses body well soul, the full consideration his 
nature embraces the two cognate sciences physiology and 
psychology, the one treating his material frame-work, the 
other his spiritual endowments. From the nature the 
subject, psychology takes precedence over 
author was led the investigation this extensive 
and difficult subject from the duties his office, ex- 
pounder the doctrines Christianity. Meeting the 
sacred volume with the term conscience,’ expressing 
power which should regulate human conduct, the questions 

Page iii. 
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arose: What power this? What authority does exer- 
What was its original purpose, and what its present 
condition Questions relating conscience soon led 
questions relating the emotional nature, the intellect, and 
the will. Unable find satisfactory answers all the 
works within reach, and constrained differ widely from 
the arrangement, treatment, and general conclusions adopted 
some the most distinguished authorities this science, 
the resolution was formed explore the whole field from 
original and independent 

Many instances like these might cited illustrate the 
intimate connection between the sacred and secular sciences 
the former exciting interest the latter, and the latter 
sometimes undermining the faith the former. Our theolo- 
gical students need disciplined far more than they have 
been, present can be, regard the interdependence 
these sciences upon each other. this particular time, 
the man whom Providence has given wealth enough for 
endowing such Theological Professorship described 
this Article, may well congratulated. Heaven has 
empowered him remain defender the Bible for ages 
after dead. His days shall long the land” 
for while his grave will live the lectures and 
books the professors whom enables study and 
prove the truth the Scriptures. Long after his entrance 
into heaven may welcome there the arrival multitudes 
whom will have been the means rescuing from infidelity. 

Between the years 1808 and 1841 the Theological Seminary 
Andover had friend ever watchful and ready raise 
the standard its education. That William Bartlet “aimed 
furnish this beloved Seminary, the best and richest 
means mental cultivation and that wished 
send forth young men with minds truly liberalized and 
accomplished affluent intellectual stores saturated 
with knowledge human and divine known all.” 
[See the Sermon Commemoration William Bartlet, 


Pages iii, iv. 
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Esq., Daniel Dana, D.D., gave his hundred 
and seventy-five thousand dollars for the purpose sending 
into the world highly educated ministry. the persons 
nearly three thousand ministers who have attended lec- 
tures this Seminary, Mr. Bartlet has been defender 
the Bible throughout our land. the persons more 
than hundred and seventy foreign missionaries has 
been, and will continue be, going into all the world and 
preaching the gospel every creature. the persons 
nearly two hundred teachers our institutions learning, 
he, being dead, yet speaketh. died the age ninety- 
but his power doing good will live long 
Andover continues send forth ministers and mission- 
aries the cross, and long the influence her past 
and future shall remain the church. has been, 
is, and will be, defender “the faith once delivered 
the saints.” 

Every Theological Seminary our land needs its own 
William Bartlet. The Union Theological Seminary New 
York has benefactor, Mr. James Brown, who few years 
ago, his princely donation three hundred thousand 
dollars awakened the admiration all friends sacred 
learning. Will not awaken their emulation also? Where 
are the men who have been richly favored Heaven, that 
they will come forth defence the Bible, and provide for 
each our Theological Seminaries, more adequate instruc- 
tion the topics above are the men whom 
Providence will enable live champions the truth 
hundreds and thousands pastors hereafter trained 
schools sacred learning? Seldom, very seldom, does 
Heaven give any man precious opportunity doing 
good for ages after has lain down the grave. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


THE JOHN CARTER BROWN LIBRARY. 
REV. STOCKBRIDGE, D.D., PROVIDENCE, 


THE writer this Article has doubt that many the 
readers the Bibliotheca Sacra have some knowledge the 
valuable collection books known the “John Carter 
Brown Library,” and are acquainted with some the lead- 
ing facts the life the gentleman from whom the library 
takes its name. There must, however, not few individ- 
uals, who may with propriety regard themselves scholars, 
who are ignorant both the founder the library which 
shall speak, well the library itself. such 
there may satisfaction learning some the outlines 
the history one who did such noble service the cause 
letters, and whose costly collection books better 
monument his fame than sculptured granite marble. 

John Carter Brown was born Providence, Rhode Island, 
August 28, 1797. was the second son Hon. Nicholas 
Brown, whose munificent gifts the university which bears 
his name have placed him among the most distinguished 
benefactors his native State. 1841 came into pos- 
session large patrimony, and succeeded the position 
which his deceased father had held for many years, the 
senior partner the well known firm Brown and Ives. 
His love for books, showing itself taste for those which 
were rare and costly, early developed and the ample 
fortune which was his command enabled him gratify 
this taste. spared pains and expense procuring 
the best works different departments literature; and 
there were found his library, even many years ago, copies 
the most elaborate editions the classics, and some 
the most complete Polyglot Bibles that have ever been pub- 
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lished. But his attention began turned early life 
what, with him, became almost passion for gathering 
from every possible source any and every thing that could 
throw light upon American history. this department, 
shall have occasion hereafter see, that his library 
became valuable. Our purpose not dwell length 
the details the life Mr. Brown attempt give 
lover that now allude him. Year after 
year saw additions made his singularly valuable collection 
the best works illustrative the themes which took 
special interest. could, the riper years his life, 
refer with honest pride the result his long and un- 
wearied efforts, reaching over period fifty years, bring 
together from every quarter the best materials for adding 
the stock our historical knowledge, and preserving, the 
safest way, the records races and deeds which, but for his 
loving care and lavish expenditure, might have passed into 
oblivion. pleasant know that this passion for col- 
lecting books bore resemblance the selfish passion 
the miser gathering into his coffers the gold and silver 
which clutches with greedy hands. Professor Gammell 
has well said that has not been with him, sometimes 
true such collections, mere hoarding, for personal grati- 
fication, the historic treasures past centuries. This col- 
lection has always been accessible scholars and authors 
who were studying the subjects which relates. Eminent 
men from other States, and even from Europe, have visited 
Providence purpose consult study some work 
which they could find nowhere else than Mr. Brown’s 
library. great, indeed, has been his readiness make this 
collection useful historians, even other countries, that, 
least three instances, has sent across the Atlantic 
books which, they had been lost, could never have been 
replaced. one instance this was done meet the wishes 
Sir Arthur Helps, the historian the Spanish Conquest 
America, who, one the volumes that work, makes 
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graceful and glowing acknowledgment the unexampled 
courtesy which had thus experienced.” cannot forbear 
quote the words Sir Arthur which makes this 
graceful and glowing acknowledgment.” They are found 
the third volume the elegantly bound copy his Con- 
which Sir Arthur presented Mr. Brown. 
128 this volume foot-note, follows 

Puga’s Collection Ordinances, printed Mexico 1568, folio, 
the earliest summary Spanish colonial law, relating the New 
World. work the highest rarity; there not copy known 
exist England. The one have made use of, belongs John Carter 
Brown, Esq., Providence, America, who kindly sent over 
his friend Mr. Henry Stevens, order that might permitted con- 
sult it. have been able judge, the American collectors 
books are exceedingly liberal and courteous the use them, and 
seem really understand what the object should forming great 
library.” 

From what has been said, the reader will able form 
good conception the character Mr. Brown. was 
merchant generous culture, deepened and broad- 
ened foreign travel and intercourse with gentlemen 
literary taste courteous his manners, simple and modest 
his bearing, and ever ready throw open the seeker 
after knowledge the vast stores the best information which 
had gathered subjects which will never cease interest 
and instruct scholars. His library was him one the 
dearest spots earth, and looked around: its well- 
filled shelves, might reasonably pride himself seeing 
collection books which, some respects, without 
rival this any other country. Mr. Brown died his 
own mansion the city Providence, June 10th, 1874, 
the seventy-seventh year his age. 

now pass from the collector the collection itself. 
not the large number books which arrests our attention 
enter the cheerful room which the writer sits while 
preparing this Article. Not few private libraries can count 
many more volumes than now look upon. But 
the value the library, estimated the exceeding rarity 
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and intrinsic worth many these costly books, that 
awakens our will not say, excites our envy, 
for all practical purposes, these treasures 
edge are our free and ready command. One heaves 
involuntary sigh, even the midst the glow delight 
which conscious, gazes upon treasures rich, 
that can have but the most superficial acquaintance with 
such mine intellectual wealth. Although constant 
visitor for several months this most charming all liter- 
ary retreats, the writer confesses his utter inability prepare 
such Article this, but for information derived from 
other sources than his own investigations. Especially 
indebted the Hon. Bartlett, the cherished friend 
Mr. Brown, and better acquainted with the library, even 
its minutest details, than any living person, and whose cata- 
logue, with biographical and other annotations, among the 
best contributions that has ever been made bibliography. 
Indeed, part with the desire preserving more 
permanent form information presented Mr. Bartlett 
newspaper article the Providence Journal July 22, 1874, 
that this Article has been prepared. The writer will not 
charge himself with having committed plagiarism, draws 
largely the interesting facts which finds this sketch. 
hopes, also, present some other facts not contained 
the article alluded to, which may gratify lovers good 
books. 

Some years after his graduation from Brown University 
1816, Mr. Brown went and his taste for rare books 
was one the things which gave peculiar charm his 
travels, for led him make such literary retreats the 
Bodleian Library Oxford and the British Museum Lon- 
don the favorite places his resort. would hardly 
just Mr. Brown say that was beginning show 
the symptoms the disease which Dibdin, his amusing 
way, has described his Bibliomania. This malady, will 
remembered, discusses under three heads. The 
history the The nature symptoms the 
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disease and The probable means its cure. There 
certainly something quite pertinent our present subject 
what says under the first head. ‘The disease will found 
have been attended with this remarkable circumstance, 
namely, that has uniformly confined its attacks 
the male sex, and among these, people the higher and 
middling classes society, while the artificer, laborer, and 
peasant have escaped wholly uninjured. has raged chiefly 
palaces, castles, gay mansions and those things 
which general are supposed not inimical health, 
such cleanliness, spaciousness and splendor, are only 
many inducements towards the introduction and propagation 
the Bibliomania! What renders its character particularly 
formidable is, that rages all seasons the year, and 
all periods human existence. The emotions friendship 
love are weakened subdued old age advances; 
but the influence this passion, rather disease, admits 
‘it grows with our growth, and strengthens 
with our strength and oft-times 
The ruling passion death.’” 

affording proof the hopelessness cure cases 
confirmed Bibliomania, Dibdin quotes the saying Seneca, 
found chap. iii. his treatise, Tranquillitate. you 
are fond books, you will escape the ennui life you will 
neither sigh for evening, disgusted with the occupations 
the day, nor will you live dissatisfied with yourself un- 
profitable others.” The younger Pliny was downright 
Bibliomaniac. quite transported and comforted,” 
says he, the midst books; they give zest the 
happiest, and assuage the anguish the bitterest, moments 
existence! Therefore, when distracted the cares the 
only refuge distress; here learn bear adversity with 
fortitude.” Under the head the symptoms the disease, 
there is, first, definition Bibliomania which said 
passion for possessing books, not much in- 
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who affected this mania knows books only their 
titles and dates, and rather seduced the exterior than 
his Curiosities Literature, remarks 
that Bruyére has touched this mania with humor 
such collector’ (one who fond superb bindings only) 
says, ‘as soon enter his house, ready faint 
the stair-case from strong smell morocco leather. 
vain shows fine editions, gold leaves, Etruscan bind- 
ings, naming them one after another, were 
showing gallery Eight symptoms the dis- 
ease are enumerated. passion for, large paper copies 
uncut copies illustrated copies unique copies; 
copies printed upon vellum; first editions; true editions 
general desire for the black letter. 

gratifying know that while Mr. Brown was pas- 
sionate lover good books, his was never zeal without 
knowledge.” had definite aims accomplish making 
his library, and was himself familiar with the books 
which came into his hands. short, was bibliophile, 
but never bibliomaniac. his early visit Europe was 
his good fortune make the acquaintance one the most 
eminent book collectors London, the late Henry Perkins, 
and, without doubt, the examination which made the 
magnificent library which belonged this gentleman quick- 
ened his own tastes, and awakened emulation surround 
himself also with the best books. Mr. Bartlett alludes the 
delight with which, Mr. Brown assured him, turned 
over the leaves the famous Mazarin Bible, which, the 
sale Mr. Perkins’ library 1873, realized the great sum 
£3,400. Mr. Brown made purchases valuable books 
Paris and London, his first visits these cities, and 
forwarded them his home Providence. Not long after 
this there came into his hands catalogue Mr. Rich, 
London, bookseller who had given special attention the 
collection all the works could find relating America. 
Another distinguished bookseller Paris, Mr. Henri Ter- 
naux, had, like manner, made specialty collecting 
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books America. Making himself familiar with the titles 
and general contents these books, Mr. Brown sent out his 
orders book collectors Europe spare pains nor 
reasonable expense securing the coveted treasures for his 
library. When the libraries collected Messrs. Rich and 
Ternaux were thrown upon the market, many the most 
valuable their books found what trust will prove 
permanent home the library Mr. Brown. Some 
them were rare, that subsequent sale books 
Europe, has been possible purchase single one 
them. From Mr. Rich’s collection there came several hun- 
dred books and pamphlets, published during the ten years 
preceding the revolutionary war, and presenting the reader 
the general drift opinion and discussion during that im- 
portant period when American affairs occupied the thoughts 
men, and became the theme much earnest controversy, 
both sides the Atlantic. large number pamphlets 
also embraces the whole period the revolutionary war, and 
several years after the struggle was over. These pamphlets 
have all been put into substantial bindings, and this cen- 
tennial period our history they possess value which can 
hardly estimated. Besides these pamphlets, having 
special interest relating American affairs, there are 
scores others, dating back far the year 1701, the 
topics discussed the writers which cover large 
ground, and are the most various characters. Probably 
some them may little worth, while others are doubt- 
less rare, that each passing year will greatly enhance their 
value. 

may not amiss devote short space this Article 
reference some the more important these many 
hundred pamphlets. Essay upon the Government the 
English Plantations the Continent America,” published 
1701, presents picture the general aspect affairs 
this country that early period. Proposals for carry- 
ing effectual War America against the French and 
Spaniards,” 1702, elegantly bound pamphlet twenty- 
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four pages, has much historical interest. Account the 
Society for Propagating the Gospel Foreign Parts,” 1706, 
gives sketch the doings that venerable association 
founded William III. George Keith’s Journal Travels 
from New Hampshire Caratuck the Continent North 
1706, one the earliest American itineraries 
which have any knowledge. Its author shows himself 
especially bitter against the Quakers and their peculiar doc- 
trines. There are several pamphlets the South Sea 
Trade,” that bubble which cost the financial ruin many 
English people. Historical Account the Voyages and 
Adventures Sir Walter Raleigh,” 1719, pamphlet some 
historical value. The Chimera; the French Way pay- 
ing National Debts laid open,” explaining one the famous 
schemes the notorious John Law for extricating burdened 
people from their pecuniary difficulties with the least possible 
trouble. full and impartial Account the Company 
Mississippi, otherwise called the French India Company 
projected and settled Mr. Law,” 1720. This pamphlet 
referred the catalogue scarce and curious very 
rare. Proposal for the better supplying Churches 
our Foreign Plantations, and for converting the Savage 
Americans Christianity, Bishop Berkeley,” 1725. The 
scheme set forth Bishop Berkeley, attempted carry 
out himself. Speech Mr. John Checkley upon his 
Tryal Boston New England.” Mr. John Checkley 
reprinted and sold Boston, Leslie’s well-known work en- 
titled Short and Easie Method with first published 
concerning Episcopacy, defence Christianity and the 
Church England against the Deists and 
this Discourse endeavors show that Dissenters, not being 
episcopally ordained, are ministry. Having used severe 
terms towards the Dissenters New England, gave great 
offense, and was, consequence, prosecuted the Inferior 
Court, 1724, for publishing false and scandalous libel.” 
Being convicted, appealed the Superior Court. his 
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that will, the Dissenters are affirmed ministers, 
schismatics, and excommunicate the canons the 
Church England, which are part the law the land; 
therefore say the same things humbly hope, 
shall not deemed The court, however, found 
Checkley guilty, and sentenced him pay fine fifty 
pounds. South Carolina: New and Accurate Account 
the Provinces South Carolina and Georgia; with many 
curious and useful Observations the Trade, Navigation, 
and Plantations Great Britain, compared with her most 
powerful maritime neighbors ancient and modern times,” 
This tract, learn from Mr. Bartlett’s annota- 
tion, reprinted the first volume the Collections 
the Georgia Historical and supposed have been 
the production the illustrious founder Georgia, General 
Oglethorpe. such, will ever command attentive 
perusal, and though the gorgeous and utopian descriptions 
gives these provinces have ceased influence the 
visionary and the avaricious, yet interesting behold 
the medium through which viewed his darling project, 
and the means which prosecuted his White- 
field’s Journal Voyage from London Savannah, 
valuable relic. Original editions Whitefield’s Journals 
are found among these bound pamphlets, and quite num- 
ber controversial tracts written himself his oppo- 
nents. accurate Journal and Account the Proceed- 
ings the New England Land Forces during the late Expedi- 
tion against the French Settlements Cape Breton the 
Time the Surrender 1746 valuable for his- 
torical reference. Journal Major George Washing- 
ton, sent the Hon. Robert Dinwiddie, etc., 1754,” said 
excessively rare tract, the existence which has been 
doubted many collectors, who have never been able find 
acopy.” There are four Benjamin Franklin’s tracts 
the date 1760. Description South the 
authorship which attributed Governor Glen, said, 
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with one exception, the most complete early history 
the State have. 

The above titles pamphlets, issued between the years 
1701 and 1764, are samples, representing the character 
the subjects which are discussed some three hundred 
these little books. approach revolutionary times 
find large number them which treat matters connected 
with our great struggle with the mother country. note 
few these: Sentiments British American,” 1764, 
which the writer presents arguments against taxing the 
colonies, and gives his reasons for his opinion. shows 
that the war with France was more for the advantage 
Great Britain than for the that the colonies con- 
tributed their full proportion towards the conquest French 
territories; that they are particular gainers these 
acquisitions, while Great Britain gained Con- 
siderations relative the North American Colonies, 
1765, said one the most important pamphlets 
the period. London edition James Otis’s The Rights 
the British Colonies asserted and proved,” 1765. 
siderations the American Stamp Act, and the Minister 
who planned it, 1766. The author recommends 
the repeal the Stamp Act, the only means reconcile 
the colonists their mother country, and restore peace, 
plenty, and cordiality every part the British empire. 
Justice and Necessity Taxing the American Colonies, 
demonstrated together with Vindication the Authority 
1766. The Monthly Review calls the author 
most fiery and his pamphlet mere fire- 
and adds, that the colonists have need the 
men the blade polish and refine their manners, and rub 
off the rust There are other 
bearing date 1766, which throw light the state 
American affairs that several great interest 
the stamp act. cannot enumerate others which find 
written the succeeding three four years. tracts 
published 1770, notice several relating the famous 
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Boston and pass the several years 
memorable our national history, the number these 
pamphlets literally hundreds, which are discussed pro 
and con the topics which, the days our forefathers, were 
such thrilling interest. The perusal these little waifs, 
which have been preserved from destruction the care and 
forethought one who was always true patriot, gives 
distinct view the spirit and temper the times which 
they were written, and makes acquainted with the con- 
flicting opinions which stirred men’s passions, and developed 
themselves living action the events which marked the 
epoch our great contest with the mother country. 
Resuming now our sketch the steps taken Mr. Brown 
laying the foundations for the building his library, 
remark that proceeded with the orderly methods 
man business. London and Paris had his cor- 
respondents, who were ever the alert obtain information 
respecting rare and valuable books, which was once trans- 
mitted across the Atlantic, and orders returned secure 
everything that was deemed worth purchasing. Catalogues 
the collections booksellers Berlin, Leipsic, Amster- 
dam, London, and Paris, well catalogues great private 
libraries, were sent him, that from them might cull out 
such works thought worthy place his shelves. 
said that for many years there were important sales 
Europe from which did not secure something im- 
portance. illustrations this statement are told that 
the library the late Emperor Maximilian, sold auction 
Leipsic, particularly rich Spanish literature, and that 
Sobolewski, learned Russian Moscow, furnished 
many treasures for his collection. The library Sobo- 
lewski was especially rich works which related the 
discovery and settlement the Spanish and Portuguese pos- 


sessions America, and considerable number these 


valuable books are the shelves the John Carter Brown 
Library. Mr. Bartlett, who competent authority, ventures 
the assertion that Mr. Brown was enabled, during the period 
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half century, form library books relating 
America, printed before the year 1800, unsurpassed the 
world. 

The principle classification which has been adopted 
the library divide into two great parts, the one 
including all books printed before the year 1700, and the 
other, published the eighteenth century. Smaller 
subdivisions include histories North America general, 
and the United States particular. Writers the 
history almost any all the older states the Union, 
would find ample resources from which draw, the prep- 
aration their histories, this library. Thus, have 
counted between fifty and sixty volumes large and small, 
having reference the State Georgia, and between eighty 
and ninety referring Pennsylvania. There are several 
most valuable works California, treating particularly 
its early history. New England history all its earlier 
phases largely represented, the best works the subject 
being found the library. The old French empire North 
America has its story told what said the most 
complete known collection the Jesuit relations,” begin- 
ning with the year 1632, and reaching the year 1688. 
These relations correspond somewhat the letters and 
journals our modern missionaries, and give faithful 
account the transactions the Jesuits, their attempts 
propagate the Roman Catholic faith Canada, large 
sections New York, Western Pennsylvania, the country 
north the Ohio, and all the Western States. Prot- 
estant says Mr. Bartlett, left nothing 
that can compare historical value with these records 
the labors these early Jesuit missionaries. They are ex- 
ceedingly simple their style, but this simplicity has not 
contributed less give them celebrity than the 
curious and edifying matter they contain.” 

may readily supposed, the John Carter Brown Library 
rich Puritan literature all the leading fathers New 
England being largely represented. There are between 
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seventy and eighty works Increase and Cotton Mather, 
from forty fifty John Cotton, and the productions the 
pens John Eliot, Shepard, Hooker, Wise, Cobbet, Robinson, 
Winslow, Chauncey, and Pynchon; every known work 
Roger Williams, Coddington, Gorton, John Clark, and other 
Rhode Island writers. Not few the editions these 
works are first editions, and are very rare and valuable. 
find two copies Eliot’s Indian one the edition 
1663, small quarto. fine copy, and one the 
twenty-six copies which are known exist this country. 
The printing this Bible was begun 1660 and finished 
September 1663. The edition was one thousand copies. The 
other copy the edition 1685. According the testi- 
mony correspondent the New York Times, odd 
coincidence that there are just twenty-six copies this edi- 
tion, and they are distributed very nearly are those 1663. 
remarkable event, not only the propagation the 
gospel America, but the history printing the New 
World, that second edition Eliot’s Indian Bible should 
have been printed 1685, when that art was but its in- 
fancy here, and when scarcely anything above pamphlet 
had then come from the press. The proposition for the 
printing this edition was submitted the Commissioners 
the United Colonies New England for their considera- 
tion 1678-79 Mr. Eliot, who among his several appeals 
said, that King Philip had sent him for books read. 
The work, which was commenced the following year, pro- 
ceeded but slowly, there was but one man, the Indian 
printer, who was able compose the sheets and correct the 
press. Mr. Eliot, writing the Hon. Robert Boyle, 
says, have but few hands, one Englishman, and boy, 
and one Indian.” was completed the following year, and 
two thousand copies printed. this second edition 
Eliot’s Bible lies single loose sheet, the history which 
will interesting those who were acquainted with the 
late George Livermore Cambridge, one the most en- 
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the country. The sheet which refer, the Dedication 
the Hon. Robert Boyle, Esq. Mr. Livermore writes 
Mr. Brown under date Boston, August 1854, the fol- 
lowing 


“My Dear have just sent you Earle’s Express two parcels 
books which came case from Henry Stevens, London. 
Please inform they arrive safe. have had fac-simile executed 
the rare dedication Robert Boyle, found only (as far can learn) 
the copy Eliot’s Indian Bible, formerly belonging Rev. Thomas 
Prince. few impressions only were taken, and send you one them 
perfect your copy. The notice Cromwell’s Bible may interest you. 

Truly yours, GEORGE LIVERMORE.” 


Besides the full Bible there are two copies the New Tes- 
tament the edition 1661. Pasted the inside the 
cover one these copies, find slip which written 
the following 

Sunday, Jan. 25th took this Testament from the Prince 
Orange’s Library his palace Loo which was abandoned pillage, 

The appearance the book, which bound very strong 
style, does not justify the belief that had ever been very 
devoutly read. Indeed, quite certain that his high 
mightiness could not have been very profoundly versed 
the Indian dialect, not being able, probably, read word 
this Testament except the word was literal transfer 
the English, found some familiar passage where the 
remembered idea gave the clue the meaning the Indian 
expression. 

The two Bibles and Testaments which reference has 
been made, means exhaust the Indian literature the 
library. find over forty books, some which are the 
Indian language. The larger part the collection, however, 
made works relating Indian matters. the 
former may mentioned The Massachuset pub- 
lished 1709. The first verse the twenty-third Psalm, 
The Lord shepherd,” herewith given illustrating 
the construction the language: “Jehovah nuffohkommoonuk 
oowaeneum matta pish nukquenawehuhkoo.” There also 
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copy Capt. Joseph Brant’s translation the Book 
Common Prayer into Mohawk, 1787 copy Some Com- 
munications the Iroquois tongue, 1707, 
and copy the Practice Piety” Indian, 1685, 
elegantly bound red morocco, with gilt edges, bought from 
the Ternaux collection. The following letter manuscript 
note prefixed 
Letter from John Eliot the Hon. Robert 
Roxbury, August 29th, 1686 (third month our overthrow). 

Right Honorable, unwearible, and nursing father 

have nothing new write but lamentations, and loath 
grieve your loving and noble soul. 

Our Indian work yet liveth, praised God. The Bible come 
many hundreds bound and dispersed the Indians, whose thankfulness 
intimate and testify your honor. The Practice Piety also 
finished and beginneth bound up, and humble request your 
honour is, that may again reimpose the Primer and Catechism for 
though the last impression not quite spent, yet quickly they will; and 
old, ready gone, and desire leave many books can. 
know not what add this distressing day our overthrow; 
commit your honour the Lord, and rest 

Your honors, serve you, Jesus Christ, 


the other works relating the Indians, all, with three 
four exceptions, are English. The latest date 
richly bound copy, with gilt edges, Dictionnairre 
langue des Cris, par Rev. Pere Alb. Lacombe, 
Marie Immaculée, Montreal,” 1874. Another monument 
the zeal the Roman Catholics the work converting 
the Indians the Christian faith. 

But must hasten glance another class books 
which treat matters pertaining American history. 
allude the productions writers Spanish and Portu- 
guese. this class are included most the works printed 
previous the year 1800, Mexico, Yucatan, Central 
America, Chili, Peru, Paraguay, Brazil, Surinam, Guiana, 
and other parts South America; perfect storehouse 
reliable information the scholar who wishes the 
original sources for knowledge. the department voyages 
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and travels, the library very rich. All the early navigators 
who sailed from the Old the New World are here repre- 
sented, and some cases very rare and costly editions 
their works. special illustration this class works 
letters Americus Vespucius which was sent the order 
the book could replaced should lost. 

The very early date which some these books which 
now make note were printed, worthy remark. 
few them were published before the discovery America, 
such the Cosmographies and Geographies Claudius Ptol- 
emy, and Pomponius Mela; the Imago Mundi” Peter 
great favorite with Columbus, whose copy, filled with 
marginal notes his hand-writing, still preserved the 
Bibliotheca Columbina” Seville. The date the copy 
this last work, the John Carter Brown Library, want- 
ing, but supposed 1483. The letter Columbus, 
has, peculiar charm. There are seven editions 
it, all published, supposed, the year these 
editions are represented the library, four being original 
copies, and three fac-similes. are told that all the editions 
the Columbus letter are now very rare. copy was 
priced Messrs. Ellis and Greene, London, 1872, one 
hundred and forty pounds. copy, beautifully bound, 
what was once popular book, now not easily found, Brant’s 
German satire upon the follies all ranks. The writings 
Americus Vespucius, one which reference has already 
been made, are quite numerously represented. They will 
always interest all students the early history 

Time and space would fail glance even tithe 
the works embraced the class which are now speak- 
ing. They relate the discovery and conquest all the 
countries South America which were subdued Spanish 
arms, and are among the very best the original documents 
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upon which writers rely their compilations the history 
those countries. But the most valuable, some respects, 
the Bry collection. The conception and beginning 
this truly magnificent series due Theodoric Bry, 
engraver and bookseller Frankfort the Main. After 
his death, 1598, the work which had commenced was 
carried his widow and two sons; and the collection, 
fast was made up, was published Frankfort. The 
publication the whole series covers period forty-five 
years. Nearly one hundred pages Mr. Bartlett’s last 
Catalogue Books relating North and South 
are devoted the titles and brief annotations the different 
volumes the collection. summing what has said, 
Mr. Bartlett remarks: Each part and volume the copy 
Bry’s collection, described the preceding pages, 
full bound crimson morocco, uniform style, Mr. 
Francis Bedford London, and without stain other 
blemish. The set the Great Voyages (so designated 
account the size the volumes) particularly tall, and 
nearly uncut, most the volumes being from fourteen and 
quarter fourteen and one half inches height. was 
not obtained now found, but was made from number 
copies and odd volumes, every possible condition, during 
period thirty years.” The whole the Great Voyages, 
Latin, German, English, and French, included fifty- 
seven and the various editions the Smaller 
Voyages, Latin and German, there are thirty-five volumes 
and the Latin and German abridgments the Great and 
Small Voyages there are five making total ninety-seven 
volumes. These books fill one section, nearly two feet 
seven size, mahogany case, and once arrest the 
attention every visitor the library. What the pecuniary 
value the Bry collection is, difficult say. 
presume good many thousand dollars could not purchase 
it. Few, any sets it, have been put into such costly and 
beautiful and probably true that the Bry 
the John Carter Brown Library without rival the world. 


by 
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But the class books relating the more southerly 
sections America large and valuable one, not less 
worthy attention the department which contains the 
best works Greenland and the Polar regions, written 
previous the more modern explorations into these Arctic 
lands and seas. Not the English tongue alone represented, 
but find valuable works the French, German, Dutch, 
and Swedish languages. The whole domain nature this 
Polar country had been subjected careful study before 
the present century, and the results long and unwearied 
investigation are here the ready command the curious 
scholar. There one work Greenland, published 
Skalholte, Iceland, the year 1688. century earlier, 
1580, was published shorte and brief Narration the 
two Nauigations and Discoveries the Northwest Partes 
called Newe course such works the narra- 
tives Frobisher, Baffin, and Hudson have found home 
this Arctic collection. Nine volumes, some them gotten 
the highest style the binder’s art, contain the story 
Frobisher’s adventures. This glance, necessarily very 
cursory, this single department will show how rich is. 
embraces not far from two hundred volumes. 

Returning now the Southern sections America, 
find large number works the aboriginal languages 
Mexico, Yucatan, and all parts South America. Mr. 
Bartlett remarks that the language every great nation 
with which the colonists had intercourse they compiled dic- 
tionaries and grammars. The oldest book published 
America this collection the Doctrina Christiana, 
printed Mexico 1554, which this class.” Not 
only rare treatises print, but manuscript, subjects 
kindred those now referred to, are found the library. 
One the most valuable these Dictionary the Maya 
Yucatan language, and the Spanish. The Maya believed 
have been the spoken tongue that people, who must 
have made great progress the arts civilized life, 
may judge from the appearance those remarkable ruins 
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Yucatan, the knowledge which, us, comparatively 
recent date. Through the kindness Mr. Brown, distin- 
guished German scholar, who had for some time been 
search this manuscript, was allowed free access his 
library and with the patience characteristic his nation- 
ality, made copy the Maya dictionary, task which 
occupied his time for whole year. 

But have dwelt sufficient length this department 
literature the library. Some idea its great extent 
may formed, when are told that between four and five 
hundred works pertaining more less America, and all 
printed before the year 1600, are upon its shelves. 

All scholars are aware the great value the issues 
from the celebrated Aldine press Venice, and they will 
comprehend the richness the library the Greek and 
Roman classics, when told that there are between two and 
three hundred these elegant works, the publications the 
Aldus family. There remarkably fine collection 
National Polyglot Bibles, among which copy the 
Complutensian that marvellous monument the zeal 
and sanctity Cardinal Ximenes. This Polyglot was the 
production the best scholars the age, and the first 
the kind ever published. Fifty thousand ducats were ex- 
pended its preparation. The purchase rare and costly 
manuscripts absorbed large part this sum. Only six 
hundred copies were published. Although has been super- 
seded other Polyglots, which, with the ample resources 
which biblical scholars have been able resort, have been 
made richer and fuller, the Complutensian still regarded 
work great value, and will always command high 
price rare and exceedingly valuable set books. The 
ten immense folio volumes the Paris Polyglot, 1645; the 
Antwerp, eight volumes, 1569; Walton’s, published 
London, six volumes, 1654; and Hutter’s, Nuremberg, 
1599, three volumes; are all found the library, and the 
copies are excellent condition. 

will seen from the imperfect sketch which has been 
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given, that may place the John Carter Brown Library 
among the best private collections books the country. 
Indeed, the department which made specialty, that 
works America, probably stands, may be, with one 
two exceptions, without rival any public private 
library this country, perhaps the world. But not 
only this department which well represented, but other 
departments hold prominent place. find elegant 
editions works which may called American classics. 
For instance, the copy Irving’s Life Washington, ten 
quarto volumes, with upwards thousand portraits and 
other illustrations, probably has not its counterpart many 
libraries. The same may said Marshall’s Life Wash- 
ington, quarto, five volumes, with even more illustrations 
than the Irving. Cunningham’s Life Nell Gwynn, 
three folios, with three hundred and sixty portraits, and 
other illustrations, belongs the same class books. 
have not found single work fiction what may called 
trashy book the whole library. Everything the 
most solid and substantial character, unless choose in- 
clude such works have just been referred the depart- 
ment “light literature.” preserve the library its 
present condition, does not include all that may said the 
intentions the family Mr. Brown. their purpose, 
the spirit and with the zeal its founder, making 
additions its rich especially, secure every rare 
work that may throw more light American history all 
its departments, and thus afford every possible facility for 
the collation all the facts, and the careful arrangement 
all the records which may furnish information respecting 
the early settlement and growth all sections the Western 
Continent. work, nobly begun, will still carried for- 
ward, thus perpetuating, way worthy all praise, the 
name and the memory one who deserves take high 
rank among the lovers good learning. 
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ARTICLE 


THE READING “CHURCH GOD,” ACTS XX. 28. 
PROFESSOR EZRA ABBOT, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Common version “Take heed therefore unto yourselves, and 
all the flock, over the which the Holy Ghost hath made you 
overseers, feed the church God, which hath purchased with 
omitted Tischendorf, Tregelles, Green New Test.), and 
Westcott and Hort, but retained Alford and Wordsworth. For 
God,” Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, and Green read 
“the Lord”; Alford, Wordsworth, and Westcott and 
Hort retain But Tregelles places the margin with 
mark interrogation, implying some doubt whether should not 
regarded alternative and Alford the other hand 
puts the margin, large type, nearly equal authority 
with All the editions named above read the last clause 

those who have written treatises the textual criticism the 
New Testament, Porter, Davidson, and Hammond give the prefer- 
ence Scrivener and Milligan defend Among recent 
commentators and translators, preferred Dr. Gloag; 
the other hand, Meyer, Ewald, Lechler (in Lange’s Bibelwerk) very 
confidently, Overbeck, Dr. David Brown (with hesitation), Holtz- 
mann (in Bunsen’s Bibelwerk), the new Dutch translation (1868), 
and adopt the reading 

recount the opinions the earlier critics, give sketch 
the literature the subject, would carry too far. But asa 
mistake made one scholar often leads many astray, may well 


say that Matthaei does not read stated Wette, 
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Davidson, and Alford, but xat both his editions 
that Gratz does not reject affirmed Bloomfield (9th 
ed.), but adopts it; and that although Michaelis defends his 
Introduction the New Testament (4th ed., 1788), later work 
(Anmerkungen seiner Uebers. T., 1790, ii. 407 gives 
the preference the best supported reading. 

The passage presents one the most interesting and important 
problems the textual criticism the New Testament; but 
thorough investigation the evidence for the different readings has 
been published, far aware, since the time Wetstein. 
The recent accession the Sinaitic manuscript the authorities for 
may thought some turn the scale its and the 
fact that this reading received into the text, scholars eminent 
Professor Westcott and Dr. Hort might alone justify new dis- 
cussion the question, any excuse were needed. 

stating the evidence for the different readings, may begin 
with 

THE AUTHORITIES FOR 


century, the sixth, the tenth eleventh, the eleventh, 
the eleventh twelfth, the twelfth, the thirteenth, 
and the fourteenth. the high character the cursives 
Nos. 13, 36, 40, 69, 73, 81, 95, and 180, are marked Tischendorf 
with asterisk the Prolegomena his seventh critical edition 
noticeable for their agreement with the text the most ancient 
copies; and there are three others least, namely, Nos. 15, 18, and 
which deserve marked. The first the list, No. 

omit Tischendorf’s “cat”, which means not catenae,” but 
the text the manuscript (New Coll. Oxford, 58), published Cramer with 
its catena 1838. Tischendorf sometimes cites this sometimes 
but does not seem aware that identical with No. Bloom- 
field (Crit. Annot., Lond. 1860, 194) says, now, indeed, enabled add 
the evidence for Lam. and Scr. mss.” But here must 


mistake for B-C. ii. one the Burdett-Coutts mss. recently 
collated Scrivener; see his ed., pp. 221, 540. 
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(33 Gosp., Pauline Epist.), said Eichhorn “full 
the most excellent and oldest readings.” styles “the Queen 
the cursive manuscripts.” No. Tischendorf designates 
“codex admodum insignis.” No. called Griesbach 
adnumerare non dubito,” says Birch 
Lect. 1798, p.ix). No.180 justly spoken Scrivener 
“important.” Finally, Scrivener’s “a” represents, according 
him, very interesting and valuable being found har- 
mony ... with the most ancient Mss., and very conspicuously with 
that most precious document designated ... [now 61, formerly 
Tischendorf’s Cod. Augiensis, lvi.) The 
excellence most the cursives that support contrast 
with the inferior character those which read important 
point, and will illustrated hereafter. 

Ancient Versions. The (2d cent.), shown the 
quotations all the earlier Latin fathers (see below), confirmed 
more less the Latin interpreter Irenaeus, and the Graeco- 
perhaps the 2d), the (same date), the 
ARMENIAN (5th cent.), and the PHILOXENIAN 
616) the margin, representing Alexandrian manuscript 
“very accurate and approved,” according Thomas Harkel, and 
which certainly exhibits early form the text, though, like 
disfigured interpolations. 

Fathers, (cir. a.p. 180), Cont. Haer. iii. 14. 
early Latin version (already used, thought, Tertul- 
lian): Attendite igitur vobis omni gregi quo vos Spiritus 
sanctus praeposuit episcopos, regere ecclesiam Domini, quam sibi 
constituit per sanguinem suum. This the more important, 
part quotation embracing six verses (ver. 25-30), and there- 
fore probably not made from memory. know particular 
reason for doubting that this version represents the Greek Ire- 
naeus certainly there nothing the context (pace Mr. Nolan) 
suggest such doubt; and may any rate say with Lach- 
mann, aliquando non Irenaeum sed Latinos novi testamenti 
codices secutus sit [Latinus interpres], eos cum libris 
plerisque omnibus consensisse multis documentis cognoscitur” 
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p.x). But assumed, without proof, that the translator 
here followed the Old Latin version instead Irenaeus, have 
all events testimony for which reaches back the second 
century. 

allusion rather than quotation, and from which, though favors 
cannot draw any confident inference: eis 
Codd. the 14th and 16th but different families, with 
the edition Turrianus, which follows, read while Cod. 
has Comp. the allusion vii. 26. viii. 12. 18. 
The compiler the Apostolical Constitutions, refers 
Acts xx. 28, may possibly, though not very probably, have inter- 
done Erasmus (Paraphr.), Limborch (though pre- 
fers the reading John Milton, Lenfant and Beausobre, Doe- 
derlein, Van der Palm (note his Dutch trans.), Granville Penn, 
and Mr. Darby. But read the Acts, would hardly 
have substituted the unusual expression, “the church the Lord,” 
which occurs elsewhere, believe, but twice the Constitutions 
20. 43. 4), for his familiar phrase, “church God,” 

edited, reads but Cod. Reg. the 10th 11th century, and 
“egregiae notae” Montfaucon, has and three 
other good manuscripts (Athan. Opp. 653° ed. Bened., 
ii. 544° in. Migne’s Patrol. That the true text 
Athanasius here either made almost certain, 
think, not only the passage cited Tischendorf from his treatise 
against Apollinaris, but many other passages the same work. 
See below, Supplementary Note 343 ff. 

col. 621° Migne’s Patrol. xxx1x.), quotes the passage 
treatise sancto, (Opp. col. 1054°), preserved 
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the Latin translation Jerome. reference the passage 
Cramer’s Catena (p. 337), uses the expression 

quotes the passage with the reading 
Hom. xi. Ep. Eph. iv. 12; Opp. xi. (95), 
ed. Montf.). Here the mss. Savile, Montfaucon, and Field 
present variation, and Matthaei’s ms. Chrysostom confirms the 
reading (see his Lat. viii. 92, note Eph. iv. 9). That 
Chrysostom’s text his Comm. the edited Mont- 
faucon, which reads twice ix. 333 (372)), has been cor- 
rupted, often elsewhere (see Tregelles, 335), 
not decisive. the extract Cramer’s Catena the 
passage (pp. 336, 337), shown belong Chrysostom instead 
Ammonius not only its contents, but, what has not been noticed, 
expressly ascribed Chrysostom (Tod instead Tod 
the this catena (Cod. Coislin. xxv. i.e. No. 
the Acts), which much older and better than the Oxford ms. 
(see Cramer, 446, and his preface, iv). This catena reads 
faucon has the anonymous commentary the Acts 
published Finetti with the works Theophylact from 
the Medicean Library Florence, and which here, often else- 
where, abridges Chrysostom. This reads 
and Finetti, iii. 620°, iii. Migne’s Patrol. cxxv.) 
has not been observed that this reading Chrysostom the 
catena further confirmed part one more Savile’s man- 
uscripts. his edition Chrysostom 855), for the text 


That stands the text prefixed the comment hardly worthy 
notice, editors and transcribers very often such cases conformed the text 
that the copies with which they were familiar. See Wetstein’s ii. 867 
also, Tischendorf’s notes Acts xi. 20, 97, and Cor. vii. 489, bottom. 
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(e) Adding these considerations the fact that 
Chrysostom Eph. iv. unquestionably reads cannot 
reasonably hesitate, think, regard the catena preserving the 
true reading here. Dr. Tregelles right (Printed 232) 
regarding the Homilies the Acts not really Chrysostom’s, 
this last argument falls away but the others appear decisive, 
and have then two authorities for instead one. 

(5th sancta vivif. Trin. 26, pub- 
lished Cardinal Mai Cyril’s, but regarded Dr. Tregelles 
(Account Printed Text, 232, note whose judgment 
defer, belonging later author: ... ... 
Tov (Cyrilli Opp. viii. Migne Lxxv.) 

ConsTANTINE VI. and Letter Pope Hadrian 
sacra Hadrian. papam) the time the second Nicene Coun- 
cil 787) iterum divinus ... apostolus ... sic mandavit: 
gregem Domini cum disciplina, quam acquisivit proprio 
sanguine.” (Concilia, ed. Coleti, viii. 

759-826), lib. ii. ep. 56: 
(In Sirmondi Opp. Var. Migne xcrx. 

Sententiarum ...collecti per Antonium Maximum monachos,” 
etc. Genev. 1609 (appended Stobaeus), Serm. clxxiii. 286: 

But this not all. The quotations given Wetstein ii. 


1In the case another important passage, Tim. iii. 16, Savile’s mss. pre- 
serve, believe, the true reading Chrysostom. his Hom. xv. (al. xiv.) 
Joan. (on John 18, Opp. viii. (99) ed. the printed editions read: 
But here Savile (Chrys. Opp. ii. 613, 27) gives the various 
confirmed the Latin translation Chrysostom’s Homilies John made 
the fifteenth century Francesco Accolti Arezzo (Franciscus Aretinus), 
which reads Propterea inquit, Qui manifestatus est ete. 

Cramer’s catena Tim. iii. likewise preserves the genuine text 
Chrysostom opposition the text Montfaucon, and here confirmed 
valuable Article this passage the Bibliotheca Sacra for Jan. 1865, 
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597, 598), which must content myself with referring for want 
space, from ORIGEN (A.D. Nyssa 370), 
(A.D. 419), THEODORET (A.D. 423) —see especially his 
Third Dialogue, 428), and MAXENTIUS 
520), seem altogether inconsistent with the supposition that 
they could have regarded “the blood God” scriptural ex- 
pression. may with great probability consider these writers 
supporting the reading xvpiov, possibly some cases (as 
ANTIOCH (fl. 325), who maintains that has shown 
odoret Migne’s Patrol. 681); who affirms, quoted 
Gelasius, bacchantur furiunt insaniunt suis 
mentibus excesserunt, qui Deo Verbo passionem applicare praesu- 
munt” (Migne 694); ‘who says, quoted Syriac 
Sabarjesus (Assemani Orient. 542), “Si quis dixerit 
Deum Verbum quascumque creaturarum passiones passum fuisse, 
maledictus esto terra,” and who, like Theodoret, 
discussing this question, meets the argument his adversaries 
founded Cor. ii. (see Migne, but seems never 
have heard argument from Acts xx. 28. Sabarjesus 
also quotes (“perhaps Thaumaturgus,” says Assemani), 
saying est insipiens qui affirmat Deum Verbum cum 
suo templo passiones tulisse.” (fl. 
370) shocked the idea that our Saviour 


The passages Origen cited Wetstein are Cont. Cels. ii. (hardly 
relevant) and vii. (see Opp. 416, 705 ed. these 
fin., Opp. iii. The godhead Christ,” Redepenning remarks, 
everywhere taught had share his suffering” ii. 410, 
7).— The expression crucifixerunt,” which Dr. Burton ascribes 
Origen the Ante-Nicene Fathers the Div. Christ, pp. 223, 312) 
rests only the notoriously untrustworthy authority the Latin translation 
Rufinus. (Origen, Opp. ii. The reader Dr. Burton’s book needs 
also warned that the comments ascribed Origen Catenae are often 
very doubtful genuineness. See the Preface Vol. ii. Dela Rue’s edition. 
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AMPHILOCHIUs (fl. A.D. 370) also says: 
100°), with much more the same sort (Migne 
104°; 108°; and Sabarjesus Assemani, above). 

may notice here some misleading references. 
Comm. Isa. xxxv. 9,10 (Opp. vi. 341°, Migne cited 
Wetstein and many others, seems prove nothing. The 
Acts xx. 28. Equally inconclusive the passage referred 
Opp. ed. Combefis ii. 47, Migne The Epistle 
Maris Mares (not Marinus”) has been cited both sides 
without reason. the passage referred to, the Greek text ver- 
sion reads “God,” while three Latin versions have 
“Lord”; but the passage not quotation, and may doubted 
whether contains even allusion Acts xx. 28. See Concilia, 
ed. Coleti, iv. 1577°, 1578°; vi. and the translation Facun- 
dus Hermianensis, Pro Def. trium Capitulorum, lib. vi. (Migne 

come now the Latin fathers. Their quotations are inter- 
est only serving determine the reading the Old Latin version. 

Deum delinquentibus (Migne Attendite ... regere eccle- 

The Quaest. Vet. Nov. Test. 370), 97: 
Attendite ecclesiam Domini Jesu (Migne xxxv. 2296). 
This ascribed THE DEACON Cave and many others, 
and was written, Cave remarks, about 370 (see Quaest. 44). 
was formerly attributed Augustine, and appears many 
editions his works. 

JEROME (cir. 345-420), 146 (al. 85) Evangelum 
(al. regeretis eccles. Domini ... san- 
guine suo. Migne his Comm. Ep. 
eccles. ... per sanguinem suum. That Jerome’s here 


| 

j 
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faithfully preserved evinced the fact that the passage cited 
precisely the same words (8th 9th cent.) 
his Collect. Ep. Titum (Migne who here bor- 
Eccles. Offic. ii. (Migne cv. 1089), who expressly quotes from 
Jerome. 

Milan 340-397), Spir. Sancto ii. 13. 152 
Opp. ii. 663 ed. Bened., Migne Attendite ... regere 
eccles. edited. But has not been that the Bene- 
dictine editors their appendix Variae lectiones inter omissas 
non contemnendae” inform us, “Quidam mss., regere ecclesiam 
Domini.” Now when consider that this reading supported 
the other authorities for the Old Latin version, and that the tendency 
transcribers would conform their text that the Vulgate 
rather than the reverse, seems very probable that these manu- 
scripts represent the true reading Ambrose. That did not read 
Dei here confirmed various passages his writings: e.g. 
Incarn. vi. §52: “cum utique Scripturae dicant quia Christus 
secundum carnem passus est, non secundum comp. 
106, quod creatura omnis sine passione aliqua divinitatis Dominict 
sanguinis redimenda sit pretio.” 

ARATOR (A.D. 544) his poetical paraphrase the Acts lib. ii. 
lines 850-853 (Migne 221°), favors the reading Domini 
Christi Servate, ministri, Ecclesiam Christi [al. Christus] 
pretium quam sanguine nobis Fecit orbe suo; famuli retinere 
laborent Quae Dominus morte dedit.” not know for what 
reason Wetstein, Griesbach, Scholz, and others cite this work under 
the name Alcimus. 

The collection Scripture passages called the 
ascribed very slight evidence, and against strong presumptions, 
Augustine, but any rate sort authority for the Old Latin 
version, quotes the passage thus: Attendite ... universo gregi, 
quo sanctus Spiritus conlocavit vos esse episcopos, pascendam 
ecclesiam Jesu (Spec. Mai, Nov. Patr. Bibl. ii. 
10.) often quotes very but will 


sidering the nature the writings TERTULLIAN, (see 
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admitted, think, that loose quotation Jesu Christi would 
more naturally substituted for Domini than for 
The argument from silence must used with caution; but con- 


especially his ii. 6), and (De Regula sive 
Trinitate), seems almost incredible that they should not have 
cited this passage they had the reading and think may 
reasonably regard them decidedly confirming Domini the 
reading the Old Latin version. 

see thus, mistake not, that the authorities for the read- 
ing the Old Latin version whose testimony any weight favor 
the reading “Lord.” The only apparent exception 
who too late any importance, flourishing the middle 
the sixth century, and who, though preserving some readings the 
Old Latin, poor authority that Dr. Tregelles remarks his 
Book Revelation Greek, etc. (Lond. 1844), xxvii, note 
have purposely omitted the readings the ancient Latin version 
cited Sabatier out Primasius many the readings cited 
are undoubtedly really ancient, but many them have been indu- 
bitably modernized, perhaps transcribers and editors.” 

now proceed 


II. THE AUTHORITIES FOR THE READING 

* 

Cardinal Mai assigns the manuscript the Speculum (designated Tisch- 
endorf the 6th 7th century. Being interest perhaps the 
oldest copy that contains the famous passage John (it has spurious 
Epistle the Laodiceans), may well note that Reifferscheid, much 
better authority suppose, dates Saec. viii.-ix.” (Die Bib- 
liotheken, the Sitzungsberichte Cl. kais. Akad. Wiss. Wien, 
Bd. 1865, 753.) Hartel agrees with him (Pref. his edition Cyprian, 
xxv; see also 34. 

may here again note some irrelevant references. The Acts the 
Councit CaRTHAGE (A.D. 258 256), Sent. (al. 80), merely use the ex- 
(al. al. 6), cited Wetstein and many others, simply has, Dominus 
noster qui emit totum mundum pretio sanguinis sui.” (Aug. Opp. 1x. ed. 
Par. alt. 1837.) 
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which,” Scrivener remarks, “one can lay but little stress,” 


cursives, with which the reading merely inferred from the 
silence collators. date, passing over the silent witnesses, 
have the fourth century (middle), the tenth, the 
eleventh, the eleventh twelfth, the twelfth, the 
thirteenth, and the fifteenth. this whole number, Tischen- 
dorf marks three only with asterisk noticeable for their fre- 
quent agreement with the oldest manuscripts: No. 25, which 
Griesbach says, nec tamen optimis, accensendus 
No. 68, which says, “interdum quidem cum optimis libris con- 
sentit;” and Lect. 12, which Scrivener remarks, “it contains 
many valuable readings (akin those Codd. ADE) but numer- 
ous ought also, think, add though its reading 
Scrivener says, “it one our best authorities, being full 
weighty and probable variations from the common herd.” With 
these exceptions, the cursives that support are very inferior 
character (see the special examination Griesbach’s note) and 
whole, they are not compared value with those that read 
This will illustrated the proper place. 

Ancient Versions. The (4th cent., its pres- 
ent form?) Lee’s edition, and including very ancient, 
another late correction, and another the margin (see Sup- 
plementary Note B); the VULGATE (cir. and the Har- 
CLEAN PHILOXENIAN Syriac the text 508, rev. 616). 
The the Polyglot has word which may represent 
but think favors the other hand, Platt’s 
edition, with most the supports the reading (See 
Supplementary Note B.) 

but the manuscripts vary. See above, under 316. 


The word egziabher apparently used for only when the translator 
regarded equivalent Jehovah. take the examples the present 
chapter: ver. represents vv. 21, 24, 25, 27, 32, but 
does not stand for the phrase vv. 21, 24,35. See Dill- 
mann’s Lex. Ling. Aeth., col. 1192. 
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(fl. 368), Haer. transferred from the 
proof the deity Christ, but the Holy 

THE (fl. 370), Moral. (Opp. ii. 
Not quoted for any dogmatic purpose. 

ALEXANDRIA (fl. 412, 444), Quod Maria 
sit deipara, Opp. ix. ed. Migne his Patrol. 
repeated and commented on. This the earliest and the only 
example which find the Greek fathers the quotation this 
passage reference the deity Christ. 

the Spirit. 

ANTIOCHUS THE (fl. 614), Hom. 
1812°.) both places, quoted for dogmatic purpose. 

(Chrys. Opp. viii. pars ii. 185 (785), ed. Montf.): 
hanc orationem praetermisit Savilius, utpote indignum quae legatur 
nam est otiosi cujusdam Graeculi, nemo non videt.” 

quoted John vi. 47-58. The same scholion found mss. No. 15, 

venture suggest here small, but not unimportant, emendation the 
text Epiphanius. Even the recent editions Dindorf and Oehler read, 
istry the Spirit and the Word [i.e. the ministry which they appoint] 


the which illustrated the two quotations that follow, viz. Acts xx. 
and Tim. 12. 
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18, and 37, though the first two, well No. 36, from which 
Cramer published his Catena, read the text. 

THEOPHYLACT (11th cent.), rather the commentary No. 
published under his name Finetti from Vatican 
Just Oecumenius, whose text and comment are copied verbatim. 
Opp. iii. Migne cxxv.) 

not follow Bengel citing the 
that document belongs about the middle the seventeenth 
century, and also quotes John (P. 9). 

Tischendorf should not have cited Pope 
423), Ep. xviii. Syn. Eph. (Migne 508°, ed. Coleti 
iii. authority for the Greek here, the Greek text 
this Epistle plainly mere translation from the Latin which 
Thisis shown also the translation other passages 
Scripture the same Epistle. 

The earliest writer not Greek who seems have quoted this 
verse with the reading the Egyptian monk 
Oresiesis (fl. 345), Inst. Monach. (Migne, Patrol. Gr. 
XL. “scientes vos reddituros rationem pro omni grege, super 
quem vos Spiritus sanctus inspicere pascere ecclesiam 
Dei, quam acquisivit proprio sanguine.” But have him only 
third hand. The treatise was written Coptic, then translated 
into Greek, from which version Jerome, tells us, dictated 
notarius his Latin translation, which alone has come 
down us. 

The Latin fathers who have quoted this verse with the reading 
Dei arejall later than Jerome, most them much later, and only 


The designation this commentary Griesbach and Scholz Theoph. 
2,” and that mentioned above under Theophyl. 3,” has led the erro- 
neous statements Davidson, Tregelles, and others, that Theophylact reads 
twice, and three times. 
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attest what already settled, the reading the Vulgate. will 
then simply name those whom have found the reading Det down 
the time Beda the eighth century, referring the places. 

423) has been already cited; next come 
498, al. Prosper Aquitanus), Vita contemp. ii. 
(A.D. 507), Fide 19, al. 60, and Cont. Fabian. fr. (M. 
(6th cent.?) Brev. cont. Arian. (M. 
FERRANDUS (A.D. 533), iii. Anat. (M. 
ed. Coleti vii. see also col. 701), Super Act. 
Ap. Expos., loc. Opp. iii. 986* ed. Migne, Patrol. and 
(8th 9th cent.), xlii. Mans. Fil. (M. 
refer this last treatise, often printed with the works 
Ambrose, merely because cited Sabatier, and might mis- 
taken for witness the Old Latin. But Sabatier assigns its date 

The allusion delegate the Church Rome 
the Council Ephesus, a.p. 431 (Act. ed. Coleti, iii. 
1147-48), does not determine the reading: ecclesia Dei, 
quam Dominus noster Jesus Christus sanguine suo acquisivit, Gr. 

the Latin writers named above, Cassian, Paschasius, Fulgen- 
tius Ferrandus, Pope John Primasius, and Beda, cite the 
passage with reference the deity Christ the anonymous authors 
the Breviarium and the treatise xlii. Mansionibus, 
adduce proof the déity the Holy Spirit; the others 
not quote for doctrinal purpose. 

the use the expression “the blood God,” and many 

Following mistake Griesbach copying from Wetstein, Scholz, Tisch- 


endorf (eds. 1849, 1859), Alford, Porter, Davidson, and Scrivener substitute 
Cassiodorus for Cassian. 
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kindred expressions, the writings the fathers, see Supple- 
mentary Note 


AUTHORITIES FOR THE READING 


all the 9th century and inferior 
character, with more than 110 cursives (cent. x-xv) most them 


142 


are marked with star Tischendorf distinguished from the 
rest more frequent accordance with the oldest copies, but none 
them seems the Acts remarkably distinguished this respect. 
Most noteworthy, perhaps, are No. (Gosp. 69), and No. 137, 
which has singular agreement with the eccentricities and 
with the margin the Harclean Syriac. 

Ancient Versions, The the ninth century. 

Commentaries the Acts the Apostles published under the name 
Theophylact has this reading the text, with remark 
the words the commentary. (Opp. iii. 777% ed. Migne; Patrol. 
CXXV.) 

Manuscripts No. 95**, and the Arabic the Polyglot read 
(6th cent.) cited Scholz reading rod But 
have trustworthy edition it. 


little value. 


IV. AUTHORITIES FOR THE READING 


Manuscripts. None. 

Ancient The all editions but 
Lee’s, and many manuscripts (one the 6th cent., others the 
7th, 8th, and 9th), both Jacobite and Nestorian (see Supplementary 
Note B); the Platt’s edition, and most the manu- 
and the ERPENIAN ARABIC, made from the Syriac. 

(Opp. iii. ed. Migne; Patrol. ... 


| 
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quoting precisely like Theodoret, 
(6th cent.), Pro Fide Cath. (Migne 
gregem quo vos sanctus constituit 
For the which has Jesu Christi, see above, under 
321. 


LET now attempt weigh the evidence. The question lies, 
course, only between the readings and 

The MANUSCRIPT authority for the rival readings may seem, 
first view, nearly balanced; but must regard decidedly pre- 
ponderating favor and are excellent manuscripts, 
but must not over-estimate their value. One the two often 
wrong, for they often differ; and the cases which they are both 
wrong, though much rarer, are sufficiently numerous teach 
that their combined testimony far from decisive. One clear ex- 
ample, unless suppose these two right opposition all 
the other mss. and the ancient versions, and internal evidence, 
found Acts xvi. 32, where, for the less familiar expression, 
Adyov have substituted the more familiar, 
Catholic Epistles, far can judge without thorough examina- 


Garnier attributes this Dialogue Theodoret, and publishes Dial. iv. 
Spir. sancto among seven Dialogi Trinitate which ascribes that author 
others, Petavius, Combefis, and Pin, more correctly, Schulze thinks, 
assign Maximus the Confessor (a.p. 645). Tischendorf cites both under 
and Thdrt 1052 these were two independent authorities. 

Other authorities cited for are not quotations, and afford proof 
that Acts xx. was the mind the writer; Origen, Orat. 28, 
(Opp. 252f, 2824, and ed. Rue). The breviarium Basil referred 
Wetstein and others, which Davidson says can only mean Basil’s Regulae 
brevius tractatae,” where has searched for vain,” simply the summary 
heading his Moral. quoted under II. above, 324, and amounts 

See particularly Tischendorf’s note that passage, and his five exam- 
ples which non solet fluctuare,” add Acts xiii. 46; xvii. 13; 
xviii. For other instances the agreement and readings mani- 
festly probably false, see Matt. vi. ix. 32; xxvii. 49; Mark iv. 21; 
Luke xv. 21; John 18; xix. 41; Acts xii. 25; xxviii. 12; Gal. ii. 12; Eph. 
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tion, right nearly, not quite, often The manuscript 
authority for made exceedingly strong the fact that its 
uncials represent both the Alexandrian and the Western forms 
the text, and that embraces nearly all the best cursives. 
cases where our chief uncials differ, the testimony those 
which are remarkable for their frequent general agreement with 
them obviously special importance. show how the 
superiority the cursives which support over those which 
have need not far, though numerous examples 
striking character will found the Acts. (a) The omission 
ovv ver. supported 13, 15, 36, 81, 180, 
these six cursives all but one read and none reads 
the last clause the verse the reading 
found 13, 15, 31, 33, 34, 36, 40, 69, 73, 81, 
105, 142, 156, 163, 180, Scrivener, and 
the which support have this reading; while 
the which support only one has it, Lect. 12; or, 
include those counted the which read only 
13, 15, 36, 81, 130, 180, all which cursives read 
(d) the same verse, without the reading 
13, 15, 36, 68, 69, 105, 163, 180, these cur- 
sives, support and only one, No. 68, see clearly, 
then, that the present case and are caught bad company; 
which affords strong presumption that they are the wrong, and 
that the uncials and cursives which usually agree with them are right. 

The numerous manuscripts which read seem 
confirm the reading “The church” (or “churches 
“of God” being familiar expression, occurring times the 


Epistles Paul, and “the church the Lord” being unique, 


addition interlineation, which would readily pass into the text. 
Further, when had been introduced into some mss. uncon- 
scious substitution the familiar expression for the unusual one, 
the substitution the marginal those who were pleased 


Sixteen, including B-C. ii. but not know how this reads the 
last clause. 


. 
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with that reading, copyists manuscripts with finding that 
others had the reading would think themselves safe they 
took both into the text. But, Tischendorf says, Quis 

The authorities for also, such they are, seem favor 
the reading rather than abbreviation resembles 
more than @Y; and version quotation the substitution 
Christ for Lord” (but not for “God”) might have seemed 
matter indifference, have been unconsciously de- 
liberate falsification the text the last supposition resorted 
to. That has not played great part marginal gloss 
for either reading appears from the fact that found Greek 
manuscript. 

The authority, next, the decidedly con- 
firms the reading supported the three oldest, the 
Old Latin, the Memphitic, and the Thebaic, which carry back 
far earlier date than any the authorities for and these are 
confirmed the with the margin the Harclean Syriac, 
and indirectly, think, those that read Christ,” though their 
testimony more less uncertain. That Jerome should adopt 
the reading the Vulgate need excite surprise, that the 
Monophysite translator the Philoxenian Harclean Syriac 
should prefer the reading favorable his doctrine. 

The evidence the pretty well balanced, but the 
earlier testimony (as that Irenaeus), though not absolutely free 
from doubt, favors rather than The authorities for 
also represent the principal divisions the Christian world. 
(See the detailed statements above.) have already observed that 
the earliest and the only Greek father who quotes the passage 


How easily “Christ” might inadvertently substituted for 
version quotation may illustrated modern examples. Ewald, who reads 
his paraphrase substitutes Christus, printing italics trans- 
lation (Die drei ersten Evang. Apostelgeschichte, 1872, ii. 209 comp. 500). 
Reuss, who his Chrétienne, ii. 341, ed., 308 Eng. trans., 
adopts the reading actually cites Acts xx. (ibid. 186, note, 
169, Eng.), containing the expression and Adler, 
Nov. Syr.; 1789, 36, speaks the reading ecclesiam 
Christi” found nonnullis graecis codicibus.” 
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bearing the deity Christ Cyril Alexandria, the fifth 
century, who adduces once. connection with this point, may 
quote the important remark the Rev. Thomas Sheldon Green: 
According the common reading, the passage bears strongly upon 
more than one great dogmatic controversy, and, accordingly, had 
this form possessed established currency the age those disputes, 
its employment dogmatic weapon ought unfrequent 
occurrence the writings that age; whereas the contrary 
evidently the case.” (Developed Criticism, etc. 112.) 


will now consider the internal evidence. What supposition 
will best explain the various phenomena? 

Alford says, “If was the original, but one reason can 
given why should have been altered and that one was 
sure have operated. would stand bulwark against Arianism, 
assertion which skill could evade, which must therefore 
modified. stood the text originally, was sure 
altered 

perceive ground for this confident assumption, and must reject 
for the following reasons. (1) The Arians were devout be- 
lievers the sacredness Scripture their adversaries, and would 
equally have regarded deliberate falsification the record 
horrible impiety. There evidence that they tampered with 
the text any other passage the New The absence 
John from our manuscripts the Greek Testament and 
from the ancient versions not (2) Suchan 
attempt would have been absurd and useless. The Arians did not 
have possession the orthodox copies and how would wilful cor- 
ruption their own have helped them controversy? was sure 
detected, and expose them shame. (3) have 
evidence that the Arians were troubled the does not 
appear have been quoted any Greek father the Arian con- 
troversy. (4) The reading would have been really favorable 
Arians. They did not hesitate apply the term Christ 
but lowered its meaning. They were fond, learn from Athana- 


John iii. see the note Wetstein Tischendorf. 
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God suffered through the flesh, and rose again”; and using the 
bald expression “the blood God.” Referring such expressions, 
mentary Note A.) And very naturally. God whose blood was 
shed,” says Professor Stuart, “must surely the 
Arians would have it, and not the impassible and eternal God, which 
believe the Logos Bibl. Repository for April 1838, 
not find, however, that the Arians and Apollinarians 
ever appealed the reading this passage. They justified 
such language other grounds. (5) This hypothesis does not 
explain the existence the reading Zord authorities which reach 
back century more before the Arians were heard of. 

truth, Dean Alford’s theory wilful alteration would have 
been much more plausible, had ascribed the substitution 
for the orthodox. But such imputation would, 
believe, doing them great injustice. they had found the word 
the text, they would have been much more likely reverence 
containing and there was less occasion stumble, 
the opinions the earlier Christian fathers respecting the pas- 
sibility the Logos differed from those which afterwards prevailed. 
They also used the words and deus rather loosely. From 
early period there were many rhetorical writers, like Tertullian and 
Lactantius, who were fond startling and paradoxical expressions, 
which would also suit the popular taste. (See Supplementary Note 
A.) later date, the doctrine the communicatio idiomatum 
bridged the difficulty. the Latin Vulgate the reading has 
been undisturbed, being found, apparently, all the manuscripts. 

But though reject the supposition wilful alteration the 
text the part either the Arians the orthodox, may still 
said that xvpiov may have been marginal explanation 
which would readily and innocently substituted those who 
might stumble the harshness the latter. This but 
not very probable; for the natural marginal addition would rather 
have been the unambiguous which has been found 
Greek manuscript. “The churches Christ” occurs once Paul’s 
writings; and “the blood Christ,” “Christ and Christ 
suffered,” are familiar expressions. 
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the other hand, supposing the original reading, 
can easily explain all the variations without resorting the 
hypothesis, priort extremely improbable, deliberate corruption 
the text. have only example what has occurred 
multitude instances, the substitution the familiar 
expression for unusual substitution often made uncon- 
sciously, but sometimes, perhaps, because the more common form 
had been noted the margin. The expression “the church” (or 
“of God” occurs, has already been remarked, eleven 
times the Epistles Paul, while “the church the Lord” 
found nowhere else the New Testament; the former expression 
also frequent, while the latter rare, other early Christian 
writings; see, e.g. the statement respecting the Apostolical Con- 
(om. NB, and perhaps derived from 
Acts xx. 28) aid,” Dr. Tregelles remarks, 
“in suggesting 

This tendency transcribers substitute the familiar expression 
for the unusual, which would particularly strong the present 
case, may illustrated few examples. 

God” being very common expression, and occurring similar 
passage (xiv. 26), here substituted for CEHLP, 
and all but about six the cursives. 

has been substituted KL, and, apparently, all the cursives 
but two. 

appears KLP, and, apparently, all the cursives but 
seven. 

Col. iii. 16, for Adyos and all but 
about seven the cursives read Adyos For Acts xvi. 32, 
where seem clearly wrong, see above, 328. 

Col. iii. 22, for and all but 
about twelve the cursives read the more common 
expression. 
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comp. Acts ix. 31; Cor. v.11; and most the cursives 
comp. Rom. iii. 18; Cor. vii. and the use the verb 

Thess. iii. 16, for FGL, cursives, and 
many Latin mss. read comp. Rom. xv. 33; xvi. 
20; Phil. Thess. 23; Heb. xiii. 20.— For other ex- 
amples, see Col. iii. 15; Thess. iii. Acts viii. will 
only notice further, that the single instance which have 
the phrase, Rom. xvi. 16, the Mss. 
23, 42, 69, 106, 120, 177, and two Matthaei’s Chry- 
sostom manuscripts, read See Wetstein, Scholz, and Scrivener 
Tischendorf does not note the variation. 

Thus think clearly appears, that the supposition that 
was the original reading, the variations may easily and satisfac- 
torily and may adopt the language Dr. Tregelles, 
who remarks that “even the evidence for éxx. had not 
been strong, would have been confirmed its peculiarity, and 
the immense probability the familiar phrase being substituted 
for it.” (Account the Printed etc. 233.) 

Bengel’s explanation the origin the reading fol- 
lows: LXX. apud quos saepe dicitur The 
xxviii. Mic. ii. the phrase being applied the congregation 
Israel. this far-fetched explanation enough say, that 
there appears reason why the cause error assigned 
should not have affected the other passages where rod 
(in the singular plural) occurs the New Testament 
well Acts xx. 28. But these eleven passages the various 
reading not once found, according the critical editors, 
single manuscript. Bengel’s hypothesis, therefore, has 
foundation. 

Another argument Dean Alford and many others for the reading 
this. the speaker. has used the expression 
church” (or “churches”) “of God” eleven times his Epistles, but 
never “church the Lord.” Does not Pauline usage, then, strongly 
confirm the genuineness here 
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agree with those who regard Pauline usage very important 
its bearing this question. the divided state the external 
But has been strangely misapprehended. 

Paul has used the phrase éx. éx. (rod) eleven times, 
eight times the singular, three the plural. But has any 
respectable commentator any one these passages understood 
Thess. ii. 14; Thess. Christ the immediate context 
clearly distinguished from and none the others Cor. 
82; xi. 16, 22; Gal. Tim. 15) has Dean 
Alford suggested, would occur any reader, that used 
designation Christ. far, then, the phrase question 
concerned, the appeal the usage Paul shows that ex- 
tremely improbable that would have employed here describe 
the church belonging Christ. 

Let look little further. What the usage Paul the 
rest this discourse? the use the words and 
vv. 19, 21, 24, 25, 27, 32, 35; note especially vv. and 24. 
not clear, without argument, that the usage the Apostle here 
favors the supposition that would employ rather than 
denote Christ ver. 28? 

had occasion describe the church belonging Christ, 
have used the name Christ,” has done Rom. xvi. 
16; but such connection this, speaking the Chief Shep- 
herd the flock, after reference the overseers the 
church, but servants was particularly appropriate that 
should used, the term which the Apostle especially 
delights designate Christ his exaltation; see Phil. ii. 9-11. 
Arator his paraphrase, quoted above under 321, seems 
have felt the point the expression: retinere laborent 
Quae Dominus morte dedit.” See also this matter Words- 
worth’s note. 

But much more said; and two three the pas- 
sages which shall have occasion refer have been sometimes 
appealed theological controversy, beg that may under- 
stood that not attempting argue doctrinal question, which 
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would here out place, but wish simply call attention 
certain important facts relation the New Testament use 
language. 

here denotes Christ, have used absolutely, 
assumed designation Christ his mediatorial relation, and 
this when the term has just before been used the same discourse 
marked distinction from What PAULINE USAGE 
regard this point 

The term occurs Paul’s writings, not including the Epistle 
the Hebrews, more than 500 times. How does employ it? 
all know that his use language his Epistles 
Phil. ii. 9-11. Paul certainly had most exalted conception 
Christ see, e.g. Col. 15-20; but now speaking simply 
his use language and cannot denied that generally 
sharply distinguishes and e.g. Cor. 23; xi. 
Tim. ii. Has ever given the name Christ? Alford 
himself finds only instance all his writings which 
supposes him have done so; viz. Rom. ix. But need 
not say that the application Rom. ix. depends the 
punctuation and construction, which the most eminent schol- 
ars have differed; and when observe that Lachmann, Butt- 
mann, Kuenen and Cobet, and Tischendorf have punctuated the 
passage exclude the reference Christ, and. that their con- 
struction has been adopted favored commentators able and 
unprejudiced Riickert (2d ed.), Fritzsche, Wette, 
Meyer, Ewald, Clausen (author the Hermeneutik), Van Hengel, 
and Jowett; such grammarian Winer, and many emi- 
nent recent translators, Holtzmann (in Bunsen’s Bibelwerk), 
Noyes, Oltramare, Lipsius (in the Protestanten-Bibel), Professor 
Godwin, Davidson, Volkmar, and the new Authorized 
Dutch Version (1868), can hardly, think, rely with any con- 


Invocatione Jesu Christi, Part. (1843), p.8; and ms. Notes his 
Lectures Romans, taken Professor Young. 
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fidence this supposed exception the otherwise uniform usage 
the And consider the extent this usage, the ex- 
ceeding frequency with which the words question occur! the 
hardly see how there could stronger case than the present. 

treating critical question like this, must not confound 
the style the fourth century, even the second, with that 
the first, allow ourselves unconsciously influenced 
the phraseology with which custom has made familiar. find 
some writers the latter half the second century and after- 
some suppose, even when the application 
the names and deus Christ had become frequent, such ex- 
pressions the blood, the sufferings, the birth and death, the burial 
and resurrection God; but need not say how foreign this lan- 
guage from the style the New Testament. 

appears me, then, fine, that the evidence manuscripts, 
ancient versions, and the early Christian writers, when fairly 
weighed, decidedly preponderates favor the reading 
and that, even the external testimony for were far stronger 
than is, should not justified adopting it, the face 
the extreme improbability that Paul (or Luke) should have here 
used expression foreign from his own style and that the 
New Testament writings; especially when the origin and 
all the other variations can easily and naturally explained, 
the supposition that the genuine reading. 


Two matters interest remain which require some further notice, 
and which, for convenience, have been reserved for 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES. 


THE USE SUCH EXPRESSIONS “THE BLOOD 
THE WRITINGS THE CHRISTIAN FATHERS. 


few passages early Christian writings the expression “the 
blood God” occurs, and urged, not without plausibility, that 


Eph. and Tit. ii. 13, which few would now lay any stress, may 
enough refer Alford, Meyer, Huther, and Winer; and Col. ii. 


Ellicott and Dr. Lightfoot. 
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“nothing short scriptural authority could have given early vogue 
term startling.” The fathers who use are thus regarded 
indirect witnesses the genuineness the reading Acts 
xx. 28. 

the writers who employ this expression used such con- 
nection show that this particular passage was their minds 
and they were generally careful not use startling expressions 
analogous this without some Scripture precedent, the argument 
would have much weight. But far examination their 
writings has extended, which indeed has not been exhaustive, 
the reverse true. Though language this sort was freely used 
some, and strongly condemned others, and though the passage 
would seem have direct bearing the Patripassian controversy 
and the Gnostic controversies the second and third centuries 
yet cannot find that was ever adduced, the one hand, way 
justification such expressions, that, the other, attempts 
were made explain away. Other passages, far less relevant, 
were appealed to; but concerning this, silentium. The read- 
ing had doubtless found its way into some manuscripts early 
the first part the fourth century but had not become current; 
had not attracted attention; and not till century 
that find actually quoted reference the deity Christ 
and the propriety such language the blood God.” 

the Shorter Greek form the Epistles, and the Syriac version 
the Three Epistles published the Old Latin ver- 
sion the Shorter form reads “in sanguine Christi and the 
Longer Epistles The Armenian version, made 
from the Syriac, omits the phrase and Petermann his 
edition Ignatius (p. says, Equidem dixerim, primitus scriptum 
esse deinde nota Monophysitae cujusdam marginali 
textum irrepsisse deinde vocem excidisse.” Bunsen 
puts comma after and connects either with 
(Die Briefe des Ignatius, 1847, pp. and 86, 7), 
with épyov (Hippolytus, 95, But for brevity waive 
all question the reading, the construction, the genuineness 
the Epistles, which far can venture present judge 
(and this the view eminent scholars) cannot regarded 
earlier any their forms than the latter half the second cen- 
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tury. The phrase suits the style these Epistles very well, and 
the only point important notice that there nothing the 
context suggest the slightest degree reference the passage 
the Acts. The appeal sometimes Ignat. Rom. rests 
false reference say nothing the fact that 
after probably spurious. 

The next example (Ad ii. 3): “Non 
sumus nostri, sed pretio empti; quali pretio? sanguine Dei.” 
Here again there allusion the context Acts xx. 28; and 
even Burton admits the Ante-Nicene Fathers the Div. 
Christ, 25) that “his words bear such direct reference 
another text, Cor. vi. 19, 20, that cannot say, whether 
had the words St. Paul the Ephesians also mind.” will 
add that Roensch, who his Das Testament Tertullian’s 
(1871) has collected with extreme care all the allusions Tertullian 
passages the New Testament well his quotations, finds 
allusion his writings Acts xx. 28. 

The remaining example this expression CLEMENT 
ALEXANDRIA dives salvetur, 34): “Not knowing how 
Here again there the connection allusion Acts xx. 28. 

These are all the examples that have been adduced, far 
aware, from the Ante-Nicene fathers, the expression 
God.”! They are found highly rhetorical writers, remarkable 
generally for the harshness and extravagance their language. 
They are connected with large number kindred expressions, 
which the fathers speak the birth, conception, flesh, body, suffer- 
ings, death, crucifixion, burial and resurrection God, for which 
Scripture precedent can pleaded, but which are founded 
merely inference. Under these circumstances, seems 
extremely rash single out this, one the rarest, and claim that 
implies the existence the reading Acts xx. 28, against 
the very strong presumption that had existed there, would 
often have been directly appealed to. 


the Paul. Samos. Quaest. (Q. iv.), ascribed Dionysius Alexandria, 
ed. Coleti, but Dr. Burton should not have cited this work has 
done, together with the so-called Epistle Dionysius against Paul Samosata 
(Burton, 161, 397-419), without warning the reader their 
probable spuriousness. See Lardner’s Works, ii. 685 ff., ed. 1829. 
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regret that the wholly unexpected length which the preceding 
discussion has extended forbids any detailed illustration what has 
been stated regard the language the Christian fathers, and 
the extent which, when the use and deus appellations 
Christ had become familiar, they use the most harsh and startling 
expressions without Scripture authority, and simply the result 
inference. can only refer the collection such expressions 
given Wetstein his nate Acts xx. ii. 596 f.), and 
add some references passages not noticed him. 

pov. Here again there are various readings (see 
Lipsius, Text der syr. Briefe, pp. yap 
Graec. “rejecting rov [the Holy Spirit] rod 
God was put death; the King Israel was slain Israel- 
itish right hand” (see Cureton, Spicil. Syr. 55, cf. 563 
Otto, Corp. Apol. Christ. ix. pp. 416, 422, 444 and 459, 119). 
Cureton has some doubt whether this and some other pieces 
which similar language occurs belong Melito; there may 
confusion between Melito and Meletius, “the honey Attica,” 
who flourished the fourth century. See his Spicil. Syr. pp. 96, 
TERTULLIAN, might expected from his fiery intensity 
feeling, and the audacities his glowing style, has much lan- 
guage the kind referred to. See, e.g. Carne Christi, 
After speaking the Dei,” exclaims: Quid enim 
indignius Deo ... nasci mori? carnem gestare crucem? cir- 
cumcidi suffigi? educari sepeliri? praesepe deponi 
monimento recondi? ... Nonne vere crucifixus est Deus? nonne 
vere mortuus est, vere nonne vere resuscitatus, 
vere scilicet mortuus?” goes speak the 
tores Dei.” the passage just cited, which contains the famous 
sentence, Certum est, quia often misquoted, would 
refer the valuable notes Mr. Norton, the Gos- 
pels, ed., iii. 175 ff., ii. 272 Eng. ed. For other examples 
similar language Tertullian, see Adv. Marcion. ii. 
(mortuum Deum), (Deum crucifixum) iv. (quia Deus 
IRENAEUS, Cont. Haer. “[Maria] per angelicum sermonem 
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evangelizata est, portaret Deum.” CLEMENT ALEXANDRIA, 
the same way added Cor. v.7 ms. No. 116, and one 
ms. Chrysostom; and that passage quoted, according 
Wetstein, the Lateran Council. Such cases are 
Reg. Fid. sive Trin. 25, opposes those who 
argued, Christus Deus, Christus autem mortuus, ergo mortuus 
and see what precedes. SIBYLLINE 
abundance such language see iv. cc. 10, 
14, 18, 22, 26, 29, 30. —ALEXANDER ALEXANDRIA, Anima 
Corpore, (Migne 595, cf. 603), preserved Syriac 
and Arabic: oro, necessitas Deum coegit terram 
descendere, carnem assumere, panniculis praesepi involvi, lactante 
sinu ali, baptismum famulo suscipere, crucem tolli, terreno 
sepulcro infodi, mortuis tertia die APOSTOLICAL 
Kal 

The subject has been very presented, but the fore- 
going references and citations may sufficient establish the 
position taken. They may also serve show, reference the 
argument that the that expressions which seem 
very harsh were well suited the taste many the second 
and third centuries. And how ready the Christian fathers were 
confound their own with the language Scripture may 
appear, take single example, from Cyril Alexandria, who 
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sit deipara, 23; Opp. ix. 284°, Migne One who 
thinks the fathers would have been very scrupulous about using such 
expressions etc. unless they had found 
them Scripture, may look into Sophocles’s Greek Lexicon under 
say nothing The title avia applied 
Anna, the mother the Virgin, became popular Wetstein 
remarks, Clement XI. issue edict against it, offensive 
pious ears. 

One very early passage, wrongly supposed, think, speak 
“the sufferings God,” requires little discussion, which has 
been reserved for the present place. 

the First Epistle CLement Rome the Corinthians 
being the near antecedent. But the term with with- 
out the article, throughout the Epistle applied exclusively the 
Father, and used marked distinction from Christ (see, e.g. 
cc. 12, 16, 20, 42, 46, 49, 50, 59), this reference the 
would seem make Clement Patripassian and such the 
view Lipsius (De Clem. Rom. Ep. Cor. priore, pp. 101, 102), 
comp. Hellwag the Theol. Jahrb. 1848, But this sup- 
position, well the supposition that the second person the 
Trinity intended the preceding, entirely out 
harmony with the rest the Epistle (see above, and refer- 
ence the blood Christ, cc. 12, 49), that should regard 
much more probable the conjecture for pro- 
posed the first editor the Epistle, Patrick Young (Junius), 
and adopted Fleury liv. ii. Whitby 
Mod. 18), Hilgenfeld extra Can. note), and Donald- 
son (Apost. Fathers, 1874, pp. 157,158). The older forms the 
and were sometimes hardly and Dr. 
Lightfoot loc.) remarks, “the confusion 
Ign. and Ign. Smyrn. shows that 
the interchange would not perceive much force 
the remark that “the reading would destroy the pro- 
priety the expressions the parallel clauses ... ‘the words 


your hearts, the sufferings before your eyes. The eyes the 


1See Silvestre, univ. pl. and the Copto-Greek form 
Uhlemann’s Coptic Grammar Schwartze’s Memphitic Gospels. See also 
Donaldson, referred above. 
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(c. 36) are certainly referred to; and the use 
such language with perfectly paralleled 
Haer. iii. comp. Const. Apost. ii. 36, and Mart. 
But the conjecture, however plausible, does not seem necessary 
have only suppose somewhat negligent use (of which 
have example near the end the same chapter, and others 
cc. 32, 34, 36, 50), referring Christ the mind the writer, 
though not named. This the view Dr. Samuel Clarke Works, 
iv. 569), (Bibliothek Kirchen- Vater, 47, 2), Martini 
(Gesch. des Dogma von der Gottheit Christi, 24, note), Dorner 
(Lehre von der Person Christi, 139, 99, Eng. trans.), Bunsen 
46, note, ed.), Ekker (De Clem. Rom. Epist. 92, 
note), and Reuss Chrétienne, ii. 326, éd.). For such 
use see Luke ii. John ii. 12, 27, 28, and other 
Winer, Gram. 22. and the passage question 
adopt the punctuation Lightfoot and Gebhardt (who put colon 
after and their interpretation Observing 
then that Clement has just borrowed saying introduced Acts 
xx. the phrase remembering the words the Lord Jesus” 
how natural that, with Christ mind, should say, 
“and diligently giving heed his words, had laid them 
your hearts, and his sufferings were before your eyes.” refer, 
will seen, both the Christ. This also, perhaps, 
favored the use the plural, comp. this 
Epistle cc. 13, 46; also Acts xx. 35, Tim. vi. Const. Apost. 
viii. whereas except Rev. xvii. 17; xix. where the refer- 
ence the words particular prophecy, always have 
the New Testament, and think the Apostolical Fathers, Adyos, 
not rod Ceod. The general resemblance sentiment (no- 
ticed Professor Lightfoot) between Clement and 13, 
which “the words” Christ are twice appealed to, lends confirma- 
tion this view, which have dwelt the longer, notice 
taken the editions Cotelier, Jacobson, Hefele, Dressel, 
Lightfoot, Gebhardt and Harnack, any other within 
knowledge. 

important passage ATHANASIUS remains considered, 
which quote full, different views have been taken its 
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bearing. Cont. Apollinar. ii. 951 ed. Bened., Migne 
would propose different punctuation the 
last sentence, placing comma after and removing 
after and after the last may then translate 
follows: the Scriptures have nowhere spoken ‘blood 
God’ apart from the flesh, God having suffered and risen again 
through the flesh. Such audacities the Arians, since they 
not confess that the Son God true God. But the holy 
Scriptures speak blood and suffering and resurrection the flesh 
God and the flesh God become resurrection from 
the dead the body God.” 

have italicized certain words made emphatic position. Here, 
for the edition Athanasius Officin. Com- 
meliniana, 1601 (i. 503*), reads which also 
the reading the Paris edition 1627 (i. who 
used the former edition, quotes the passage with for 
(probably misprint, the two words are often confounded), 
whereupon Dr. Burton charges him with inserting from 
his own head” and leaving out the words diya upon which 
the whole meaning the passage turns.” the Ante- 
Nicene Fathers, 20f.) This unjust Wetstein; and the 
charge the more unfortunate, Dr. Burton himself immediately 
misquotes the edition (the Benedictine) which professedly follows, 
substituting for the second clause, and 
citing the last sentence (p. 22) omits the last clause, which im- 
portant determining its construction. has also, mistake 
not would speak with deference), misconstrued and mistranslated 
the sentence. 


renders: But the Holy Scriptures speaking God the flesh, and 
the flesh God when became man, mention and sufferings and 
what does depend venture think that the construction have 
adopted confirmed, and the whole passage illustrated, (Migne, col. 
answer those who ask, How did they crucify the Lord glory, 
and not crucify the Word?” Athanasius says, “they nailed the body the 
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Athanasius means, understand him, that they have 
nowhere used this naked expression. Dr. Humphry remarks, 
“if were the reading our text xx. 28] there would 
mention the blood God (Comm. the Acts 
the Apostles, ed., Mr. Darby takes the same view the 
language Athanasius the note Acts xx. his new trans- 
lation the New Testament (2d ed., 1872). This view seems 
confirmed the whole tenor the treatise against Apol- 
linaris, well many particular passages. See, for example, 
also lib. cc. 11, 15, 20; lib. ii. “The Scrip- 
ii.c. and neither he, nor those with whom argues, seem ever 
have thought the passage, Acts xx. 28, opposing this view 
the one hand, favoring the other. 

The use the phrase may require further notice. 
Dr. Burton, discussing this passage Athanasius supra, 
22), makes assertion which even his own translation does not 
justify. “Since that Father tells us,” says, “that the Scriptures 
speak the blood God, ask, where else they speak 
it, except Acts xx. does not observe that Athanasius 
represents the Scriptures speaking, not the blood and suffering 
and resurrection “of God,” but “of the flesh God,” or, according 
rendering, “of the body God;” expressions which Atha- 
nasius here and elsewhere employs denote the flesh body 
which, together with human soul, Adyos assumed. 
does not mean that the Scriptures use even these expressions but 
that speaking the blood and passion and resurrection Christ 
they not use the word which term one that 
does not suggest imply the flesh human nature, but such names 
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Tim. ii. Tim. ii. (Cont. Apollinar. ii. 2.) Thus 
refers repeatedly Pet. iv. where read that suffered 
for the flesh.” (See Or. iii. cont. Arian. cc. 31, 34; Cont. 
ii. 18, 19.) just because the word without 
modification, does not, like suggest “the flesh,” other 
words, because that Athanasius regards such ex- 
blasphemous (see above, 


THE READING THE PESHITO SYRIAC AND THE 
AETHIOPIC VERSIONS. 

Before entering upon this subject, wish express hearty 
thanks Dr. William Wright, Professor Arabic the University 
Cambridge, for very important and interesting information, most 
kindly communicated, concerning the Syriac and Aethiopic manu- 
scripts the British Museum. The statements here made respect- 
ing their readings Acts xx. all rest his authority. Fora 
detailed account the manuscripts, his Catalogues are course 
consulted. 

the manuscripts the British Museum the following 
read Acts xx. “the church 

Addit. 14473 (6th 17121, (6th cent.); 14472, 
(6th 7th cent.); 18812, (6th 7th cent.); and 14470, 
its later supplement (9th cent.). also found Addit. 
17120 (see below) late correction and 14681 (12th 13th 
cent.) marginal variant, the text reading Christ.” 

The reading God also found, well known, Syriac 
Lectionary the Vatican Library, No. 21, dated a.p. 1042 (see 
Adler’s Novi Test. Verss. Syr. manuscript brought 
Dr. Buchanan from Travancore, Codex Malabarensis,” now 
the Library the University Cambridge, Oo. which 
Dr. Lee considers 500 years and Ms. the Library, 
Dawk. 23,” which regards much Dr. Lee admitted 
the reading God” into the text his edition the Syriac New 
Testament 1816 the authority these three manuscripts. 

the Syriac manuscripts the British Museum the following 
read church Christ” (or the Messiah) 

17120, written good regular the sixth 


the letter Dr. Lee Hug’s trans. Wait, 368-370, 
and his Prolegomena Bibl. Pol. Lond. iii. 14. 
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century altered “at much later period into ‘of God’” (Dr. 
Wright); 14448 (a.p. 699-700), very fine 
the year 768” (Wright; see also Scrivener, 
ed., 279, 14474 (9th cent.) 14680 (12th 13th cent.); 
17124 and 14681 (12th 13th cent.) the but 
with “of God” marginal variant.— The two numbered 
7157 and 14448 are Nestorian. 

Respecting the Syriac manuscripts other libraries have little 
information. may set down, suppose, supporting the read- 
ing Christ” the manuscripts which the printed editions that 
have that reading were founded, which variation was noted 
the but our knowledge them imperfect. Among 
these editions are those Widmanstadt (1555), resting one 
two Jacobite the edition Tremellius (1569) who 
used Heidelberg manuscript; that Fevre Boderie 
(Fabricius Boderianus) the Antwerp Polyglot (Vol. 1572), 
which used manuscript, dated 1188, brought Postel from 
the that Rapheleng (1575), who used Cologne manu- 

but Marsh thinks this was probably identical with the one 
just mentioned; that Gutbier (1664), who had manuscript 
borrowed from and that published the Propaganda 
Rome 1703 from made Antonius Sionita 1611 
from three mss. belonging the College Maronites. (See Hug’s 
Part 69, 215, Fosdick’s trans.) Two 
manuscripts the Vatican Library, No. (al. 10), assigned 
Assemani the thirteenth century, and No. (al. 9), dated 
1510, described Adler sup. ff.) also have that reading. 
these can only add the Ff. 2.15 the Library the 
University Cambridge, Ridley’s No. 14, who says that dated 
A.D. 1524; and what more important, Syriac about 
1000 years old, belonging Mr. Palmer Magdalen College,” 
mentioned the Rev. Morris (Select Works Ephrem 
the Syrian, Oxford, 1847, 395, 

have thus interesting question respecting the primitive 
reading the Peshito this passage. majority the oldest 


The passage Ephrem which gave occasion Mr. Morris’s note reads: 
“Flee from [Judaism], thou that art feeble; light thing thy and 
thy blood took [upon it] the Blood God, scared away from 
... hung God upon the Cross, and all created shook see Him.” 
Rhythm concerning the Faith, (Opp. Syr. Lat., iii. 
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far our information present extends, support the 
reading “the church God”; and found Greek 
manuscript, and but few patristic quotations, not probable 
that was originally read the Syriac translator 

This question which not qualified express con- 
fident opinion but will state the considerations which incline 
different view. 

(1) The manuscript evidence for both readings extends back 
the sixth century but important notice that the Nestorian 
manuscripts have the reading Christ,” while the Jacobite Mono- 
physite manuscripts are divided, the majority point number, 
including one the sixth century, also supporting that reading. 
the controversies the fifth century, when became known that 
some Greek supported the reading and after the Philox- 
enian Syriac, prepared the instance leading Monophysite 
bishop, had adopted this reading the text, not strange that 
some the Jacobites Monophysites should have corrected (as 
they thought) their copies the Peshito the Greek the 
Philoxenian, and that thus the reading God” should have found 
its way into considerable number Mss., since reading 
which would especially favor the Monophysite Latin in- 
fluence, far went, would also tend the same direction. 
lay stress upon the fact that the Nestorians (as Sabarjesus the 
end the tenth century) charged their adversaries with corrupting 
this passage and Heb. ii. (see Assemani Orient. 543). 
Such charges amount little one side the other. But 
must consider the probabilities. Had “God” been the original 
reading, the Nestorians were not likely deliberately change 
Christ,” which must have been found few any Greek manu- 
they would rather have substituted Lord,” which has 
much very ancient authority; but passing this by, they had thus 
corrupted the text, how could their reading, opposition the text 
which had been handed down for centuries, have found its way into 
majority the manuscripts the hostile sect, after controversy 
had become bitter 

codices post editam versionem Philoxenianam textum 
Graecum corrigi coeptum Wichelhaus, Vers. Syr., 231; 
comp. 190: versio [Philoxeniana] ... nacta est haud exiguam apud 
illos famam ita plurimum transscripta sit variis temporibus 
doctoribus laudata.” 

fallor haec rerum conditio, Nestoriani omnes legerent Christi,’ 
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That the Nestorians were not the authors the corruption ap- 
pears probable from the similar case Heb. ii. where their 
manuscripts and some Jacobite manuscripts also read, For apart 
God (xwpis for tasted death for all men”; 
while most the Jacobite manuscripts read, For God himself, 
his grace, tasted death for all men.” That the reading 
was not invented the Nestorians shown the fact that was 
current two hundred years before they existed, being found the 
manuscripts Origen and many other ancient fathers (see Tischen- 
dorf, and Bleek loc.), whereas the Jacobite reading has Greek 
manuscript support. 

must confessed, however, that the authority the Synod 
Diamper against them. the Acts that Council 1599) 
the Nestorians are charged with maliciously corrupting both Heb. 
ii. and Acts xx. 28. ipsi Nestoriani, Diabolo acti, veri- 
tatem Catholicam scilicet Deum pro nobis passum sanguinemque 
fudisse fateri nolunt.” (Mansi, Concil. Coll. Nova, seu Supplemen- 
tum, etc. tom. vi. col. 24.) That very learned and judicious body 
also restored the Syriac text the passage about the Woman taken 
Adultery, the reading “the love God, because laid down 
his life for John iii. 16, the Three Heavenly Witnesses, 
John and some other gems from the Clementine 

Should urged that the majority the oldest manuscripts 
the British Museum collection support the reading God,” though 
very ancient manuscripts are found both sides, would call 
attention the fact that most all these manuscripts come from 
the monastery St. Mary the Nitrian desert, Jacobite 
establishment, and that what really remarkable the fact that 
they not all have that The tendency alter the 
reading “Christ” “God” illustrated the manuscripts Addit. 
17120 and 14681; see above, and note the changes Rich’s 
7157, described Tregelles Criticism, 262, 2). 


alii codices ‘Christi’ exhiberent alii ‘Dei,’ quam Graeci textus 
lectionem genuinam veram habemus.” Wichelhaus, ibid. 150. 

See Croze, Hist. Christianisme des Indes, 1758, 341 ff. 

mirum est, quod Iacobitarum potissimum libri Europam 
translati sunt. Etenim qui Nitriae deserta confugerunt ibique monasterio 
Mariae Deiparae sedes fixerunt, Monophysitae erant codices attulerunt 
Iacobitarum deinde plus omnino commercii fuit ecclesiae occiden- 
tali cum Iacobitis quam cum Nestorianis, qui interioris Asiae tractus incolebant.” 
Wichelhaus, ubi sup., 147. 
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(2) The genuineness the reading Christ favored its 
existence the Erpenian Arabic, made from the Peshito. 

(3) also favored the fact that all most the earlier 
fathers Syria and its neighborhood, Eustathius Antioch, 
Theodore Mopsuestia, Theodoret, Nestorius, Amphilochius 
the Gregories, and Eutherius Tyana, appear have 
been averse such expressions the blood” the sufferings 
God;” see 319f. Perhaps Ephrem see the 
note quoted above; but was poet, and fond extravagant and 
paradoxical language. Moreover, Sabarjesus quotes him saying, 
“Deus Verbum neque passus, mortuus est.” (Assemani 
Orient. 111. 542.) 

Such being the state the case, incline pretty strongly the 
belief that “Christ” was the original reading the Peshito 
Acts xx. 28. 


The VERSION printed Walton’s Polyglot, has 
already been mentioned (see 323), uses word regarded Gries- 
bach, Tischendorf, and others ambiguous, but which seems 
support the reading “God.”! But the Polyglot text (from the 
Roman edition represents but single manuscript, parts 
which the Acts were defective, and supplied the native 
editors from the Greek the Vulgate. Thomas Pell Platt’s edition, 
printed for the British and Foreign Bible Society 1830, was also 
made, the Acts and Epistles, from single manuscript. (Tregelles, 
Textual Criticism, This edition reads “Christ.” this 
uncertainty about the text, the following account, for which 
indebted Dr. Wright, the readings the Aethiopic manuscripts 
the British Museum, special interest 

agree reading “church Christ.” Or. 532, 116°, omits 
the word Christ altogether. Or. 528, has “church God,” 
using the word egziabher. 

“These manuscripts,” Dr. Wright remarks, “are all the 


would add, further illustration the statement that the word egziabher 
appears stand for only when was regarded the translator 
equivalent Jehovah, and that the common representative the ex- 
ver. for but not for ver. they would not have crucified 
the Lord glory.” 
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seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; but have none older 
the British Museum.” 


would add that Dr. Lightfoot has kindly examined for 
the only one the manuscripts the British Mu- 
seum containing the Acts, least the only one accessible 
the time, viz. Orient. 424, and states that “the reading clearly 
Kupiov.” 


POSTSCRIPT. 


322, the manuscript the Speculum published 
Cardinal Mai spoken perhaps the oldest copy that contains 
the famous passage John not yet had the opportu- 
nity examining Ziegler’s der Paulinischen Briefe 
nebst Bruchstiicken einer vorhieronymianischen ersten 
Johannesbriefes aus der ehemaligen 
(Marburg, 1876), but the Literaturblatt 
for Jan. 15, 1876 there interesting notice the volume 
Dr. Reusch, who states that the Freising manuscript mentioned 
the title just given contains the disputed the following 
form (supplying the gaps) 

“et spiritus est testimonium, quia spiritus est veritas. Quoniam 
tres sunt qui testificantur terra: spiritus aqua sanguis, tres 
sunt qui testificantur caelo: Pater Verbum Spiritus sanctus, 
tres unum sunt.” 

this Freising fragment the Old Latin version (containing 
John iii. 21) said “of the seventh century the 
latest,” probably entitled the distinction being the oldest 
Latin copy which the Three Heavenly Witnesses have yet ap- 
peared. The Cava manuscript the Vulgate, which, like the 
Speculum, contains the spurious Epistle the Laodiceans, is, in- 
deed, referred Cardinal Mai the seventh century; but Tisch- 
endorf assigns the eighth, and Ziegler, the result special 
investigation, would place even later. 

regard the authorship the Speculum, the opinion expressed 
above (p. and the American edition Orme’s Memoir 
the Controversy respecting the Three Heavenly Witnesses (pp. 187, 
188), confirmed Ziegler, who remarks, quoted and endorsed 
Dr. Reusch, that “the Speculum not Augustine, but 
unknown, probably African author; and that not even certain 
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whether took this verse with the Heavenly Witnesses from 
manuscript the Bible, added himself; any rate, the 
citation the Speculum more importance than that 
Vigilius.” the passage was quoted Vigilius Thapsensis (cir. 
484) and Fulgentius (507-533), need not surprised 
find Latin ms. the sixth century. 


ARTICLE VI. 


RELATIONS THE ARYAN AND SEMITIC LANGUAGES. 


REV. JAMES McCURDY, PRINCETON, N.J. 


RELATIONSHIP. 

passing now from the more critical the more con- 
structive portion our Essay, will well throw some 
light the nature the task before us, exhibiting the 
more obvious points contrast between the two families 
speech.! Bringing thus into view the distinguishing features 
each idiom, shall the more able propound the 
conditions just investigation, and establish the true 
criteria evidence their relations. 

every language, group languages, there are three 
elements, whose peculiarities determine its special character, 
and help different degrees towards its classification. 
These are, its sounds, its structural principles, and the con- 
tents its vocabulary. the case before the numerous 
points dissimilarity seem first sight radical and indica- 
tive diverse origin, while the points agreement appear 
accidental and superficial. 

regards the first element, the sounds the respective 
languages, great divergence apparent among the dentals, 
which the Semitic family has developed strong tendency 
multiply sibilant and lisping sounds, and wider differ- 

Comp. Ewald, Ausfiihrliches Lehrbuch der Sprache (8th ed.), 


1870, Renan, Histoire générale des langues Sémitiques 1863, 
ff., Whitney, Language and the Study Language, 300 ff. 
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ence still among the gutturals, which the same family 
hibits astonishing variety phonetic expression. 

examining the roots and the general structure the 
words, are once struck the strange and unique prin- 
ciples that control the Semitic dialects. While the Aryan 
family, roots may consist only single (vowel) sound, 
one more consonants accompanying grouped about 
vowel, almost invariable Semitic law, that the roots 
nouns and verbs, far the analysis living forms can 
testify, are based upon three consonantal sounds. 
Semitic words actual speech, see exemplified univer- 
sally the peculiar principle that the vowels are used express 
subordinate, modified, accessory notions, while the con- 
sonants, which form the framework the word, embody its 
fundamental idea. Again, this family has only small 
extent the habit capacity compounding words, circum- 
stance which tended multiply the number its roots, 
while the Aryan languages, having developed that principle 
largely, were enabled economize their original stock. 
Further, the more strictly grammatical features the two 
idioms appear less radically divergent. Renan 
characterizes the Semitic grammar sort architectural 
and geometrical structure, contrasted with the latitude 
and flexibility that mark the inflections and syntax Aryan 
speech. the Semitic verb there great variety forms 
species,” conjugations) express modifications 
its general notion, which represent chiefly simple subjective 
conditions, e.g. causative, declarative, desiderative forms 
while its tenses, which are few, the more metaphysical 
idea time vague and indeterminate, and those dialects 
which more reflective stage the history the race, 
attained greater precision expression, could only 
definitely indicated the help limiting words. the 
same way its moods are also few and entirely foreign typi- 
cal structure those the Aryan languages. With regard 
its noun, the original absence case-inflections, and the 
formal modification before limiting noun, called the con- 

XXXIII. No. 130. 
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struct state, are among the obvious peculiarities. objec- 
tive suffixes verbs, and the possessive suffixes nouns, 
are further important Semitic characteristics. 

Within the sphere the lexicon are not led, imme- 
diately least, unmistakable marks radical affinity. 
the stock roots the respective vocabularies was originally 
the same, the scientific evidence the fact does not lie 
the surface. 

The leading differences between the two families being 
thus indicated; the character the problem solved 
becomes more intelligible. The following mode procedure 
the discussion suggests itself the most natural and 
serviceable. After glance the sounds the two systems 
speech, shall first take their grammatical features 
because, general, they are the surest tests linguistic 
relationship, and because, this special case, they are the 
elements which are most strikingly divergent. After estimat- 
ing the results this inquiry, will necessary decide 
whether any other criteria have right admitted, 
whether, general linguistic principles, are liberty 
introduce other kinds evidence, which present be- 
coming the fashion decry. shall then have see 
whether presumption identity origin may not raised 
through the consideration analogies between the most 
common and essential elements speech, such the pro- 
nouns, numerals, and certain terms ordinary life. 
shall then examine the main contents the vocabularies, 
and attempt compare the verbal roots the two families. 
This will involve discussion the question what con- 
stitutes the ultimate roots and fixes the limits the true 
analysis actual forms. will finally place offer 
general estimate the extent and nature the early rela- 
tions the two systems now divergent. 

must first, however, state general terms what ex- 
pected accomplished through the discussion. After the 
results the history the inquiry given the former Arti- 
cle, would seem presumptuous and idle for hope 
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present comparative system the two forms speech. 
Nor even expect reach the very highest kind 
certainty our conclusions. only one the great 
groups languages that linguistic science has secured rigor- 
ous demonstration principles and practical results the 
province the lexicon well that the grammar. 
Outside the mutually related facts the members 
the Indo-European family, comparison still more less 
tentative, and its achievements are various degrees 
What hope show, upon proper lin- 
guistic evidence, the extreme probability, perhaps amounting 
moral certainty, the original identity the two families, 
and draw few inferences the range their primi- 
tive common stock ideas.. The discussion also intended 
practical protest against the theories those, who 
unscientific spirit, wish discourage, upon professedly 
scientific principles, any effort towards the assimilation the 
two systems, because attempt likely result the 
construction comparative grammar worthy stand 
the side Bopp’s monumental work. 

First, then, shall make few observations upon the 
sounds that form the elements Semitic and Aryan words. 
not customary with those who maintain the radical sep- 
aration the two families lay much stress upon the strik- 
ing difference the contents their respective alphabets. 
sound canon comparison. The influence climate, food, 
mode life, and other external conditions, upon the organs 
speech, even among communities which are distinguished 
only dialectical differences, extensive and familiar; and 
may very readily believed that through the course 
ages, and after long separation under different 
the branches originally identical language might natu- 
rally have developed certain sounds quite unknown the 
phonology the other. has lately been urged, however, 


The Semitic dialects form, course, well-established but com- 
parative system its dialects has yet been produced. 
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prominent linguistic scholar England,! that phono- 
logical comparison excludes the supposition Semitic and 
Aryan relationship. may well therefore examine 
this question briefly. 

may first remarked that this criterion were 
accepted would preclude all attempts comparison outside 
the families language already established. And what 
would have been the result the founders our science had 
early come the conclusion that, because Sanskrit possessed 
class sounds (the so-called cerebral, cacuminal lin- 
altogether different from any employed the lan- 
guages Europe, would useless endeavor establish 
any sort relationship between those idioms 

The sounds which are regarded the peculiar property 
the Semites, and are thought worthy discourage attempts 
comparison the languages, are the gutturals. Doubt- 
less these are characteristically and yet there are 
found some foreign languages, especially Armenian, 
sounds similar and the most anomalous the class.® 
When, however, analyze physiologically these sounds 
and their mutual appears that the transition 
from the ordinary simple guttural breaths much less vio- 
lent than might supposed, while the Aryan languages 
also there are guttural sounds which throw light upon their 
various gradations. Moreover, these breaths are easily 
modified, that, the history each the Semitic dialects 


Sayce, Principles Comparative Philology, 1874, 101 

has been conjectured that these sounds were borrowed from the Dravidian 
group languages, namely, those spoken Southern India the descend- 
ants the early inhabitants the peninsula, who were dispossessed the 
Aryan invaders. The occurrence the peculiar aspirated letters Sanskrit 
might have been adduced with good reason against the theory common 
Indo-European speech. The Celtic dialects, also, possess sounds unheard 
among the other languages the family. 

Ewald, Lehrbuch der Sprache (8th ed.), 143. 

See Max Miiller, Lectures the Science Language (Second Series), 
148 f., comp. with 143 Ewald, Ausf. hebr. Lehrbuch, 143 ff. Grammatica 
critica linguae Dillmann, Grammatik der aethiopischen 
Sprache, 35. 
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shows, they may gradually changed become quite 
different from their original character. Being all based upon 
the cardinal breathings represented and find that 
after course development, varying the several dialects, 
they relapsed many cases into their original sounds, and 
were heard more current speech. Such was the case 
Ethiopic,! which its later history possessed only the 
ordinary smooth and rough breathings while the Assyrian, 
the Samaritan, the Galilean, and the Talmudic dialect,? 
certain extent the ancient Phenician, and greater 
degree the later assumed the place and the 
gutturals generally were more less confounded. The 
Mandaite dialect the Aramaean, also, has gone far 
the Ethiopic, and some cases even Such facility 
development and degeneration this class sounds 
ought surely preclude the notion that they are essential 
and original dividing mark between the two 


the gradual steps these changes, see Dillmann, Aethiop. Gramm., 
38. 

See Fiirst, der Idiome, pp. 15-17. 

Renan, Hist. générale, 193 

See especially the recent important work Theodor 
Grammatik, Halle, 1875, where will found full exhibition these 
changes within the Aramaean sphere. The Mandaite (not 
xx.), affords the best field for the study Semitic sounds their 
degeneration, probably account the influence exerted upon it, upon the 
dialects Babylonia generally, the many foreign tribes that have always 
been found that neighborhood. the other hand, the Arabic best exhibits 
their possibilities development, was liberty grow unchecked any 
contact with the outside world speech. 

Mr. Sayce also claims that essentially Aryan sound, un- 
known the pure and unadulterated Semite,” and thus makes the apparently 
inconsistent statement that the Ethiopic seems have borrowed the sound from 
its African neighbors. this latter statement were tenable might urged 
consistently favor affinity between the North African and Aryan 
guages, theory which Mr. Sayce would the last accept. But 
not simple sound, can remove the second semivowel element, and the 
first constituent seen common Aryans and Semites, being 
merely modified into deeper palatal the influence the accompanying 
thus being intermediate between and The sound ought, therefore, 
essentially Semitic sound. might well claimed that (which has also 
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must now turn the structural peculiarities the two 
systems speech. Here shall have regard the lan- 
guages just they appear actual use, and inquire whether 
anything can inferred their early condition. 
other words, must, analyzing and comparing the verbal 
and syntactical forms, endeavor reduce them common 
primordial principles. our previous Article had 
hinted the general value grammatical comparison 
this field inquiry; but here will necessary con- 
sider the question more large. 

The conditions for this investigation are both favorable 
and unfavorable. the one hand find the two groups 
based upon fully-developed inflectional systems. There 
also abundant material, the form large literature 
both idioms, bequeathed long line intellectual 
ancestors. Moreover, the internal laws each these 
types human expression are sufficiently intelligible for 
the principles Aryan speech have furnished the more 
familiar elements Comparative Philology, and the Semitic 
dialects, their simple and regular structure, reveal easily 
the process through which their vocables are built up. But, 
the other hand, have this disadvantage, that 
not possess either idiom literary remains that throw any 
direct light upon its primitive form. back far 


meet with only full-grown words, whose complex 


sounds seem hear more than faint echo the 
simple language the world’s childhood. 

Taking now the word and the sentence the two 
main elements human speech, and regarding the structure 
both the surest distinguishing features language 
linguistic group, the inquiry naturally divides itself into 
two branches. First, the word, may assume its 
special character exhibited its typical form, this 
associated with the process its development from the 
Ethiopic analogue) the Latin essentially Aryan sound. From 
the facts collected Dillmann, pp. 41-43, may inferred 


that these and the kindred sounds Ethiopic are not due foreign influence, 
but were developed from capacities inherent the language itsclf. 
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root. this way, e.g. may contrast the structure 
dictum from dic with that from dicens, dicentes 
with noting such matters the part played 
the vowels each set words, related the function 
the consonants, and the significance the prefix affix 
entering into the inflectional system each type 
language. Secondly, have compare features 
syntax; the Semitic sentence placed side side with 
the Aryan, and the endeavor should determine whether 
the existing forms can reduced common system 
expression. 

Now, must acknowledged that hitherto such inquiries 
these, conducted, they have been some cases, most 
acutely and profoundly, have had but ill success far 
their main object concerned. The result, best, has 
merely added other presumptions favor organic 
relationship, through the exhibition few analogies the 
more fundamental structural principles the word and 
sentence, which have, however, arrayed against them numer- 
ous divergences, apparently less radical and essential. 
Our more definite conclusions, however, must reserved 
until have analyzed the evidence. 

consider the structure Semitic and Aryan voca- 
bles, find the following be, perhaps, the most striking 
difference: the latter class the radical portion the 
word almost always modified additions the end, 
whether the base forms nouns and verbs, the 
various inflections which these are while the 
former the principle augmentation the beginning 
also followed, as, for example, the formation the 
species (conjugations) verbs, the future (imperfect 
aorist) tense, and large portion the derivative nouns. 
This fact seized upon Ewald,! who compares with the 

Abhandlung iiber den Zusammenhang des Nordischen (Tiirkischen), Mittel- 
und Koptischen Sprachstammes (aus dem Zehnten Bande der 
Abhandl. der Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften Gottingen). 


gen, 1862. The full title Professor Pott’s which was severely 
criticized, follows: oder mythische Vorstellungen vom 
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predominance which the Coptic gives prefixes the for- 
mation words, and infers from this, among other eviden- 
ces, that the Semitic holds intermediate position between 
that language and the Indo-European. ascribes this 
strong inclination for prefixes the Semitic dialects the 
absence terminal inflections the nouns, cases, 
properly Yet from the circumstance that such 
elementary inflections those that express person, gender, 
and number are formed through affixes, assumes this 
have been the original principle formation. this 
rests one his pleas for the acknowledgment original 
affinity with the Indo-European Not very strong 
case, surely. Yet when consider the intermediary rela- 
tions which the Semitic seems bear the Aryan and the 
the presumption upon this ground does not seem 
worthy being slighted altogether. 

need, however, look little more closely into the 
structure such forms the respective types language. 
When examine Aryan word, and arrive what 
considered the root, find that the latter transferred toa 
inflected form without internal modifica- 
tion. all cases, certainly, the principle clear that the 
parts the root are inseparable, and that its vowel well 
consonantal elements must enter into the combination. But 
the Semitic principle totally different. The consonants 


Ursprunge der Volker Sprachen. Nebst Beurtheilung der zwei sprachwissen- 
schaftlichen Abhandlungen Heinrich von Ewald’s, Lemgo Detmold, 1863. 
Although Professor Pott made effective presentation the more obvious 
difficulties Ewald’s system comparison, neither his arguments nor ours 
have any tendency lesson the merit the permanently valuable portion 
the treatise, which, starting from fundamental principles common both 
families (which appear probable, though him scientifically estab- 
lished), has traced with unsurpassed penetration and ingenuity the structural 
development the two idioms. 

The accusative and genitive Arabic, and the accusative Ethiopic bear 
true analogy the cases like appellation the Aryan tongues. Ewald 
traces the the accusative the directive Hebrew; Ausf. hebr. 
Sprachlehre, 216. 

Comp. 107 his Ausf. hebr. Sprachlehre. 
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which form the root stem, while remaining themselves 
unchanged their new relation, are separable, and may 
admit between them any the whole stock vowel sounds. 
Each them, fact, seems the centre functional 
activity for itself within certain range. Now, this diver- 
gence from the Aryan system seems even more radical 
than would the assumed primitive correspondence 
formative methods which have just considered. seems 
nearer the sources the individual life each system 
speech, and therefore more important element 
determining their early relations. Thus find that while 
from one plausible analogy would led hope that 
union had been discovered, are warned 
more searching analysis that the breach wider than 
had 

From this one point view, therefore, seem compelled 
abandon the expectation proving structural relation- 
ship, and unless stronger evidence forthcoming from other 


does not seem have recognized this necessary priority more 
essential more formal characteristics these languages. thinks that the 
formative elements the Semitic family, where prefix and affix were both em- 
ployed, largely determined the principles “inner mutation the 
(Zweite sprachw. Abhandlung, 64). says that these appendages, press- 
ing equally before and behind, tended last force their way into the body 
the root, thus favoring the internal play the vowels modifying elements. 
this, adds, the original divisibility the root lent its influence. 
would suggest that the relations between the formal appendages and the inter- 
nal structure the word are The greater freedom the location 
these appendages the Semitic words secondary influence, due the 
independent existence assigned each radical the triliteral root, that not 
the whole body, but the individual members decide the place the external 
additions. Hence, while the Aryan languages the influence analogy would 
itself sufficient cause these appendages appear uniformly the place 
first chosen, namely the end, the same tendency could not equally felt 
the Semitic vocables for each letter would assert its autonomy, and claim its 
rightful share the tributary elements. Naturally the force the middle 
radical was kept abeyance the two others, one each border. But that 
this was due merely the exigencies its position, and not its own quies- 
cence, may inferred from the fact that the most highly developed the 
Semitic tongues Arabic and Ethiopic this letter assumed powerful modi- 
fying activity, and actually instituted new and complex system internal 
inflection the so-called broken plurals. 

XXXIII. No. 130. 
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sources, must only fall back upon the hope establishing 
ante-grammatical affinity. 

have now inquire whether there anything the 
syntactical features the two forms speech justify 
holding radical affinity between them. This task 
seems even less promising than the one just attempted. 
The general aspect the Semitic mode expression seems 
have nothing whatever common with the typical 
character Aryan sentence. They are divergent 
the mental characteristics the two families which they 
are the expression. The thought any given case seems 
cast entirely different the Semitic 
period are struck with the absence qualifying and sub- 
ordinate its parts are simply co-ordinated. There 
nothing complex its structure all simple and direct, 
both the construction the members the sentence and 
the arrangement its words. The specific distinctions 
importance are, the relative positions assigned each the 
subject and the predicate, the modes which the sentences 
are united, and the ways which they express the relation 
dependent words. Now, the same difficulty meets 
this comparison that which encountered considering 
the structure verbal forms: far back are able 
trace the two idioms find that they have preserved essen- 
tially the same modes expression. Thus character- 
istic the Semitic syntax, throughout its history, that 
the ordinary, direct, simple sentence the verb precedes and 
the subject follows; while the Aryan languages the re- 
verse order prevailingly the rule. may surmised 
that the actual order the Semitic was not the 
original one, and that there, the Aryan sentence, the 
subject, being the leading word, was earliest times 
placed first. But this incapable proof. Ewald insti- 
tutes subtle parallel? between changes the 


The cardinal distinctions are delicately discriminated Renan, Histoire 


Zweite sprachw. Abhandlung, comp. 28f. 
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verbal and the syntactical structure the Semitic language. 
believes, have seen, that the formative elements 
Semitic words were originally placed the end, and that 
the principle prefixing them was later origin. then 
that conformity with this process there was 
early but gradual change the order the parts the 
sentence, that what seems the natural arrange- 
ment was 

The same ill-success seems inevitable examining another 
leading distinction. The mode which dependent 
joined governing noun the Semitic, and which found 
all its dialects, bears analogy anything known 
pure Aryan That the first the nouns should 
modified, instead the limiting one, principle essen- 
tially Whatever may have been the origin this 
construction whether not the vowel termination the 
construct state, which universal Ethiopic, and has sur- 
vived besides archaic forms was the original 
bond union between the words related, the impossibility 
still remains bridging over the linguistic interval between 
this and the. Aryan usage, according which, the second 
limiting noun must undergo inflection, governed 
preposition. 

With regard the third leading distinction the sphere 
the syntax, think that the simple co-ordinated structure 
the Semitic sentence with the prevailing use merely 
copulative particles, not radical inherent the 
system furnish even the external conditions linguis- 
tic comparison. appears us, almost entirely 


the Indo-European order the most natural may inferred from 
such primitive types language the Chinese. See Max Miiller, Science 
Language, 118. 

The employment similar construction modern Persian, and Arme- 
nian, being usage borrowed from the Semitic, exception this rule, 
any more than the tendency separate the letters word the insertion 
vowel, which shown sometimes the language, and has the 
same source. 

For opinions the origin this termination, see Green, Heb. Gram. 
Ewald, Ausf. hebr. Spl. 
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the intellectual character the people the formative 
periods their language. The Semites, race, have not 
been given habits reflection logical reasoning, 
delighting rather the contemplation the external fea- 
tures the objects sense and the more lively emotions 
the soul. Hence the absence inferences, close defi- 
nitions, and special qualifications. The discursive faculty 
was but little employed, and required special instrument 
for its But the comparison the two idioms 
this sphere would soon lead from the study the lan- 
guage the study the races themselves, and take 
beyond our province. 

Having thus attempted outline system structural 
comparison between the two families speech, remains 
for sum the meagre, yet instructive, results our 
inquiry. 

The two families are conspicuous among the languages 
the world, through the possession fully developed in- 
flectional systems, distinguished from the idioms called 
agglutinative and isolating. 


The early inversion the natural order the elements the simple sen- 
tence may have contributed its influence the formation Semitic style, 
Ewald maintains (Zweite sprachw. Abh., 59), but probably only slight 
degree. Pott seems error when, criticizing Ewald, says (Anti- 
Kaulen, 281), that the brevity and uniformity the Semitic sentence are 
due the paucity adaptable conjunctions, and moods and tenses, which 
would subserve like end. For, look merely Ethiopic, Semitic dia- 
lect which does possess marvellous capacity for the expression logical and 
connected thought, see that possesses those grammatical elements the 
requisite amount. The inference then near hand, that, the time its 
growth into distinct language, these parts speech were evolved from its 
quickened resources, order serve the purposes exceptionally active 
intellectual life among the people there being also doubt that much mental 
activity did once exist. See Dillmann, Aethiop. Gramm., Ewald, Ausf. 
hebr. Sprachlehre, This conclusion, confirmed certain extent 
the history the Arabic, would show that the Semitic type expression 
was conditioned the mental antecedents the race, and not inherent 
inadequacy the language. course, when the cruder dialects became old 
and fixed, they lost the capacity development, and when employed for unac- 
customed purposes, had borrow the necessary expressions from foreign 
idioms, proved from the history Aramaic and Talmudic Hebrew. 
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Without considering the question whether what are 
ordinarily called roots the Semitic dialects are really 
ultimate significant elements, plain that the bases 
verbal forms the two families are essentially distinct 
their structural principles. This dissimilarity marked not 
simply the phenomenon that the Semitic idiom they 
are generally composed three consonants, but more fun- 
damentally, the independent activity assigned each 
these letters. 

With regard the formative elements living 
words, saw that there was some reason believe that 
the most essential, and presumably the most primitive, 
inflected forms, they were attached the end the roots, 
the Aryan languages. This, however, does not furnish, 
itself, very strong argument favor grammatical 
affinity. 

The syntactical peculiarities the two systems, 
would naturally expected, not yield more favorable 
results, following, they do, upon structural principles 
themselves divergent. 

are thus left without any direct demonstration re- 
lationship from this source evidence. The question then 
What, any, the residuum testimony, from 
structural comparison, favor the theory the original 
unity the two systems? feared that answer, 
universally satisfactory, can given. some minds the 
common possession inflectional system would itself 
create strong presumption identity origin. And 
when this fact added what has been alluded with 
regard the intermediate position the North African 
family languages, whose inflections hardly rise the 
dignity system, but betray, when they exist, marked 
resemblance the Semitic, the inference seems proper that 
the families last named went hand hand the earliest 
stages their history, and after their separation followed 
very different degrees the structural impulses which all 
three idioms had received common home. But apart 
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from this, and general linguistic considerations, does 
not seem likely that two such highly and fully developed 
systems speech would have originated without strong, 
even though very early, bond relationship. They repre- 
sent supremely great achievement the human mind, 
something unique the history men; and one led 
attribute common impulse the beginnings each, 
the contemplation the worship the synagogue and 
the cathedral are led back the one supreme religious 
idea that the world has known. The theory original 
diversity the two families appears, fact, raise 
formidable difficulty than those which the doctrine their 
unity occasions, because the psychological phenomenon which 
would imply less credible than the assumption 
divergence from common idiom, which, before the separa- 
tion, contained the germs grammatical system. 

Yet this kind evidence both too general and too sub- 
jective command universal assent. best affords 
presumption, and not Although, therefore, 
think that the two families speech were still united 
when the first manifestations the inflective impulse were 
felt, yet, have very little scientific proof present. 
based upon grammatical comparison, only left 
see whether there not another kind evidence available 
the inquiry. 

are thus led compare the verbal forms possessed 
the two families, and thence determine whether analogies 
between separate words are obtainable sufficient number 
justify regarding them something more than 
mere coincidences. But the outset are confronted 
arguments urged against the admissibility such evidence 
those who hold that the two idioms are radically distinct. 
will necessary test the validity such objections 
before proceeding further. 

are first met with the general plea grammatical 
features are the proper marks linguistic relationship, 
unscientific well futile behind them, and com- 
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pare the lexical contents the two This declara- 
tion sweeping and imperious. Against any plausible 
coincidences already brought forward always urged 
that they must the result chance onomatopoeia, 
some subtile intellectual analogy the formative 
processes early speech. Against those who make any 
systematic attempt compare the two idioms the basis 
their respective vocabularies maintained that they 
begin the wrong end. The failure Bopp his attempt 
compare the Indo-European with the Caucasian and Malayo- 
Polynesian families speech paraded proof the 
exclusive sufficiency the method grammatical compari- 
son, which had been the originator and expounder. 
Now, before considering the special difficulties raised these 
theorists the way adventurous and irreverent investiga- 
tors, should say that these vehement protests against 
alleged unscientific method are themselves not all the 
spirit true science, inasmuch as, universally heeded, they 
would stand the way all progress the further com- 
parison languages. stop would once put all 
efforts co-ordinate into special families those languages 
the so-called Turanian group, which agree only the agglu- 
tinative combinatory character, just the Aryan and 
Semitic families agree being inflectional. And for the 
the classification other types human speech. may 
also assumed that the same spirit had been dominant 
the beginning the present century, those bold but happy 

1So Renan, Friedrich Miiller, Sayce, and other opponents the theory 
original affinity. 

Friedrich Miiller, Grundriss der Sprachwissenschaft, Band (Vienna, 
1876), 58. Comp. Benfey, Geschichte der Sprachwissenschaft dex orien- 
talischen Philologie Deutschland. Miinchen, 1869, very likely 
that Bopp was inaccurate many his combinations with the above-mentioned 
languages but this general question the admissibility verbal compari- 
sons, cannot but respect very highly the judgment the immortal founder 
Comparative Philology. Here, his Glossarium Sanscritum (within the 
Aryan family), was too hasty and liberal the admission analogies. But 
this was due his method practice, and not necessarily the unsoundness 


his theory, into whose conditions probably saw clearly and deeply 
any dogmatic obstructionist the present hour. 
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generalizations without which, perhaps, comparative grammar 
itself might not have been created, would have been de- 
nounced unscientific. The great discoveries within the 
sphere the Indo-European family have made fashionable 
believe that glottology has unfolded all its fundamental 
principles, while forgotten that only small districts 
human speech have been explored and annexed the domain 
science. The reaction against the old lawless methods 
comparison which now prevails doubt wholesome and 
just; but question whether this one its present 
forms ought, likely, permanent. 

more particularly, alleged that are bound 
forego any attempt assimilate the two groups, because (it 
said) science has established the fact that the various 
types speech now known rest upon primitive diversity 
that language was developed first from num- 
berless dialects, and not from common source. Now 
this dictum were conceded indisputably true, would 
not settle the question issue; for should next have 
determine what constitutes the primitive type any given 
other words, whether the two inflectional families 
the world’s speech may not have arisen from one original 
dialect. Such issue not necessarily excluded the 
conditions the supposed fact linguistic history. For 
the limits each early type dialect must settled one 
both two ways: appealing either the evidence 
the science language, that comparative ethnology. 
refer the former, find this least, that these 
two families are the only ones that have fully developed 
grammatical fact suggestive possible primitive 
bond between them. appeal the latter, the evidence 
decidedly unfavorable those who maintain diversity 
origin. The Semite differs but little physically from the 
Aryan, and resembles the European more than the latter does 
This acknowledged Renan, one the most 
influential the class writers alluded to, who admits that 
the current distinction based chiefly upon language, and 
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affirms that, viewed from the physical side, the Semite and 
the Indo-European form but one The consideration 
that the two systems speech together now occupy much 
the earth’s surface does not come into conflict with the 
assumptions the theory are though the 
doctrine necessarily involved certain ratio between the 
primitive extent language and the number its present 
speakers. only maintained that the original dialects 
mankind were numerous and diverse, being essential 
part the theory that but comparatively few the early 
stock now survive, the rest having been eliminated the 
struggle for existence, should also remembered that, 
far can judge, the primitive Aryans and Semites 
must have comprised only relatively small portion the 
earth’s inhabitants, and that was their inherent intellectual 
and moral superiority that secured their gradual progress, 
and their survival the vast civilizations that preceded 
them. 

Hence see that real advantage would lost the 
theory the original multiplicity language could 
proved. Still, might seem justify presumption 
that each present great division human speech had 
separate beginning, may proper say few words 
upon the subject its pretensions. 

Those who maintain this polygenetic theory language 
are usually disbelievers the doctrine the common origin 
mankind. may assumed that they are influenced 
certain extent, their views upon the latter question, 
formed upon other grounds than the results linguistic 
research. Some eminent linguistic scholars think that the 
final decision the question the original unity 
diversity language rests with physical Others 
maintain that ethnology and the science language should 
not mixed However this may be, have 


der langage (4th ed.). Paris, 1864, pp. 204, 208. 
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now consider simply the worth the linguistic proof 
which the advocates the theory primitive diversity 

The argument upon which reliance chiefly placed may 
mind seek for and expect unity origin all forms 
existing things, the facts linguistic history point 
opposite conclusion with regard the development 
language. fact that widely-spread idioms owe their 
predominance the influence civilization; that 
turn savage tribes (among wliom are certainly 
sought traces the earliest modes Nature’s workings), 
find endless diversity dialects, each village, sometimes, 
having idiom its own; that back the ear- 
liest records written speech, see the same conditions 
and that number subordinate considerations (which 
cannot here adduce) strengthen and illustrate the position 
thus assumed. Since, therefore, far back can 
the history language meet the same diversity 
present, even greater, only accordance with the 
methods science conclude that was always so.? 

But surely only scientific draw like inferences 
from like conditions. surely perilous assumption 
regard the conditions the formative periods language 
analogous those its historical progress the latest 
ages the earth. Apart from the peculiar physical and 
psychological factors that have entered into the forma- 
tion early speech for long period, there one possible 

theory maintained elaborately Sayce, Principles Comp. Phil- 
ology, chap. iii., primeval centres Renan, Orig. 
Lang. chap. Hist. des langues Sémitiques, Pott, Un- 
menschlicher Rassen vom sprachwiss. Standpunkte, 1856. Fr. 
Miiller, Grundriss der Sprachwissenschaft, ff. neat statement the 
general position given Schleicher, Compendium vergleich. Grammtik 


the origin and growth dialectical differences contravention the 


general theory, see Whitney, Language and the Study Language, 
177 ff. 
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difference vital importance which assumed not have 
existed. regarded unquestionable fact that lan- 
guage could only have arisen when mankind had become 
very numerous and scattered. Passages might cited from 
some these writers! which imply contradiction this 
position though clearly the corner-stone their whole 
theory. The assumption must either that man sprang 
from vast number beginnings, that mankind origi- 
nally constituted different varieties; that language not 
essential faculty man, but developed very slowly indeed. 
When these doctrines are proved, may compelled 
accept the theory, but not until then. 

Let see, however, what the evidence really af- 
forded the conditions savage life. take 
general survey any large country, peopled within historical 
times savage tribes, are once impressed the 
great multiplicity dialects. But regard these tribes 
successive periods their history, not find that 
their dialects diminish through the course time, but that 
with the growth population they themselves increase. 
Hence, cast our glance backward beyond historical 
times, can see that there must once have been that 
country only, most, few primordial idioms. This surely 
follows, unless assume that the population such 
country was originally greater than present. Now 
let look the matter from another stand-point. see 
that large districts, even whole continent (as 
North only one single type language has pre- 
vailed among the aborigines. But the historical diversity 
dialectical expression most easily explainable from the 
consideration that under such conditions life there 
always impulse unbounded variety, and especially that 
such impulse must have been strongest with the first 
uncertain beginnings speech. The inference therefore 
seems unavoidable, that within such habitat, least, the 

when Renan(Orig. lang. 182), says that each group men formed 


its language upon foundation laid par une tradition antérieure.” 
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Babel present dialects reducible one original type. 
are not now attempting show that the varieties 
human speech may brought under one form; only 
claim that the same conditions which could bring about the 
development the American (polysynthetic) dialects from 
one primitive idiom might also have educed all the Aryan 
and Semitic (inflectional) dialects from one primordial 
centre. This possibility, certainly, danger dis- 
proof from theory which would determine the conditions 
the childhood language the regulated growth and 
ample scope its vigorous youth, and can discern the 
mysterious and far-distant past nothing but copy the 
familiar phenomena the 

consider the difficulties suggested the 
advocates another theory, capable, think more 
scientific defence. are brought into contact with 
this way. When admitted that the grammatical features 
the two forms speech cannot assimilated, and 
proceed consider the possibility comparison the 
ground verbal analogies, have assume that before 
the development inflectional system there was more 
rudimentary form speech, which only the mere roots 
were employed, or, more definitely, which there was 
exemplification the categories root, stem, and base. 
The nearest approach such linguistic type the Chinese 
language, whose vocables are capable being used for any 

Many the subordinate arguments employed these scholars involve the 
same fallacy. Thus langage, 177 ff.), lays great stress upon 
the fact that the terms employed early tribes designate their neighbors 
were usually derived from some notion implying the unintelligibleness their 
language, they being usually styled dummies,” some other 
such unsocial designations. cites confirmation such words the Ger- 
man Walh (Welsh), the Sanskrit (supposed cognate with the 
former), the Greek Aglossoi and Barbaroi, the Abyssinian then pro- 
ceeds argue that language must have been originally divided less impassa- 
bly. this obvious remark that not know whethrr these terms 
all languages did not arise after the diverging dialects had become mutually 
unintelligible from familiar causes. Further, many the cases are taken from 
within the Aryan family and now certain that there was once time when 


all those who used that idiom could make themselves mutually understood. 
this opinion Renan himself elsewhere (op. cit. ff.), professes his adherence. 
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the parts speech, and which attains perfectly adequate 
capacity expression, merely through the relative position 
the words, and the use small number particles. 
But there are some who would forbid assume such 
hypothetical type language, and who main- 
tain strenuously that both improbable and 
that has ground linguistic philosophy, and anal- 
ogy the history speech. maintained them that 
language has ever passed from isolating stage (as 
above described) into agglutinative combinatory, and 
none from either these into inflectional. Probably the 
strongest assertion this dogma has been made Renan 
and Sayce, their works already cited. The question 
vitally important our discussion, that demands 
serious, though necessarily brief, consideration. shall 
therefore present the best evidence can favor the 
theory the development each the families from 
more primitive type, considering the opinions and 
opposing theorists they may occur connection 
with different points our argument. 

Our theory the divarication the two families rests 
upon the doctrine that every inflectional language must have 
passed through simpler combinatory stage (of longer 
shorter duration), which itself arose from original iso- 
lating type. our grammatical comparison the two 
systems did not think necessary discriminate be- 
tween the first two stages, both because these languages 
the combinatory period appears have been comparatively 
brief, and because the structural divergences seemed 
radical exclude the probability common form 
speech after the process combination had once 
The evidence for this may gathered from what has been 
said the modes which the formative elements full- 
grown words are attached each group, well the 
differences their internal structure. have right 
back the most simple and primitive type language, 


Comp. Max Rede Lecture the Stratification Language, Chips 
from German Workshop (Eng. ed.), iv. 102. 
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and think the step may justified demonstrably proof 
that each system has been developed from more rudimentary 
condition. the psychological causes which led the 
adoption the more complex forms expression, admit 
that they are large extent mysterious, but claim that 
they are not without historical exemplification. the 
occasions which led the perpetuation each system, after 
its origin, hold that they are easily discoverable, and are 
being constantly repeated the history human speech. 
would remark, first, that have exhibition 
tendencies many languages which clearly reveal the possi- 
bility such development. said, however, that there 
instance clear transition from one state another. 
Certainly there not; nor have any right expect 
that, after the forms language have been hardened 
through the course ages, they could changed easily and 
speedily. not claim, however, that any language has 
made this decisive transition under conditions similar 
those with which are now familiar. But manifest 
that the early state every form speech, the possibili- 
ties such serious change were immeasurably greater. 
those times men were seeking after suitable forms ex- 
pression, not having hand any that had been gradually 
worked into familiar and adequate instrument 
thought. One class them would attempt, various de- 
vices, perfect, without radical change, the primitive 
rudimentary type, task which they succeeded admirably, 
learn from the adaptability the Chinese un- 
limited range ideas. Others would adopt the expedient 
combining their roots; and this idea was carried out 
apparently two main directions. Among the founders 
the so-called agglutinative predicative roots were 
modified (so far can determine) generally other 
nominal and verbal forms while the pioneers inflectional 
speech made decided choice demonstrative pro- 
nominal roots accomplish the former 
case, since both elements the new compound stood out 
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with equal prominence, they would naturally retain their 
former importance, and oppose persistently the inevitable 
tendency phonetic corruption; while the latter the 
comparative unimportance the determinative elements 
would subject them the predominance the radical por- 
tion, their individuality would, after time, become lost 
the consciousness the speakers, and phonetic decay having 
one begun, the process would soon extend itself the whole 
body the word. 

much for the general process which these complex 
systems were educed from the primitive condition ‘sim- 
plicity. The force which operated each system produce 
uniformity structural type throughout its whole extent 
must have been chiefly the powerful influence analogy. 
How potent this was early times may infer from its 
power even within historical periods, learn from the 
development verbal forms such idioms the Romance 
languages, and most conspicuously, perhaps, the dialects 
France. And maintain that the possibility tran- 
sition from the isolating combinatory stage early 
ages, ought not more difficult conception than the 
change which has actually taken place the development 
the modern analytic out the ancient synthetic languages. 
must remember that men were groping after more com- 
plete and satisfactory modes expression. They had not 
yet lost the spontaneity primeval speech, and with 
inherent, almost creative, facility they could achieve without 
reflection that which, us, would seem involve radical 
intellectual change. When the superior fitness the new 
principle formation was once perceived, the whole family 
which the change began would assimilate its speech with 
equal readiness the forms the more deserving system. 
The condition things was very diffefent after these ag- 
gressive principles became dominant. family, having 
moulded for itself suitable instrument thought, then 
possessed it. did not seek any other, since did not 
feel the need it. Hence, not find the acces- 
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sible forms language, the very earliest which much 
later than the period are describing essential the 
development each family any instance 
complete transition from one type another; nor should 
expect it. The faculty language drawn upon only 
need. does not even furnish new words, unless these 
are required for the expression new ideas; much less 
should look for the creation new grammatical cate- 
gories without necessity. Yet find languages, some 
whose features seem inexplicable any other theory than 
the one are advocating. have such idioms the 
Finnish, which are almost much inflectional aggluti- 
native.2 have that most puzzling languages, the an- 
cient Egyptian, about which scholars hesitate say whether 
should called isolating, agglutinative, 
But more importance than these facts are the peculiarities 
some the languages classed isolating, such those 
Thibet and Siam, which partake largely the com- 
binatory character, while the Chinese itself, some its 
forms, exhibits marked tendency the same direction. 
such mutability manifested languages checked 
growth and fixed general type through age, tradition, and 
usage, what must have been the capacity radical change 
inherent the earliest forms speech, with all their sim- 


plicity and vagueness 


Our next argument based upon the fact that exami- 


will seen from what has been said that consider all languages, from 
isolating inflectional, have undergone this, speak, subjective process 
development. must not make the mistake assuming that all languages 
have started from just such state that now represented the Chinese. 
This language itself must have passed through important changes modes 
expression before assuming its present condition. not primeval lan- 
guage, but only more primitive type language than those familiar us. 
study its system would show that presents the result considerable 
psychological development. 

The approximation agglutinative inflectional idioms secondary 
though considerable importance. The psychological interval between these 
conditions not nearly great that between the isolating and the com- 
binatory stages. 

Comp. Whitney, 342 f.; Renan, Histoire générale, ff. 
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nation fully-formed words Aryan and Semitic speech 
attests the doctrine that they are ultimately due the 
accretion originally independent forms. The determina- 
tive elements added the roots have been ascertained 
vast number cases, and shown possess significance 
their own. The natural assumption is, that the same true 
all the original compounds. the Semitic family, where 
the process analysis peculiarly easy, this conclusion 
may almost taken for granted. But the advocates the 
opposite theory prefer consider the Aryan languages, 
where, confessedly, there much more that obscure, 
the ultimate constitution some the more primitive 
forms. Even with regard these, however, the same pre- 
sumption probable. are indeed, that far 
back can trace the Aryan languages they are inflec- 
tional, and, beyond that, they must remitted the prov- 
ince physical science, which, are told with great 
confidence, could only prove that the brain the earliest 
Aryan was capable originating other type language. 
But surely this claiming too much. Inductive reasoning 
has surely something offer the opposite side. While 
forms hitherto obscure are continually being 
made, feel strong presumption that could only 
penetrate the mist through which the opening dawn 
Aryan speech faintly discernible, all that remains myste- 
rious would yet brought light. these elements are 
always significant, would certain the ordinary mind 
that they were once used independently conclusion which 
would establish our theory. 

Such conclusion, may said, only inference 
from partial analysis, and not demonstration based upon 
the working universal principle. this were 
conceded, there another way considering the general 
question which leads the same result. may shown 
that the opposite theory psychologically inconceivable. 
The formative elements were originally significant, they 


Sayce, op. cit. 158. 
XXXIII. No. 130. 
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were not. they were significant, they were previously 
independent vocables. they were not significant, how 
account for their employment determinative symbols 
the earliest attempts the race achieve intelligible 
method oral communication? Now, maintained (as 
Mr. Sayce) that although (as proved) later forms these 
languages arose through the attachment significant terms, 
fragments these, yet the example inflection the 
earliest periods was set the creation forms which 
conveyed one single word both the fundamental and the 
modifying idea, the latter being expressed unmeaning 
Thereafter, the needs the languages 
demanded, the progress would easy the attachment 
significant terms. Which these two theories has the 
greater inherent probability may appear from candid pre- 
sentation the assumptions demanded each. According 
the one theory, the very birth these languages, when, 
are bound assume, men were just accomplishing 
the task giving forth sound intelligible signs for the 
objects nature and the simplest qualities and actions, 
are believe that they expressed the various relations 
these attaching the phonetic expression the root-idea 
(which must itself have been held precarious probation) 
any one number mere grammatical symbols, these 
having existence save such combination. natural 
suppose that the earliest efforts speech were, best, 
not very easily understood, and that least the relations 
between various objects would first have indicated 
various contrivances, such gestures other outward 
signs. But attempt express such drawing, 
occasion, upon number arbitrary (since not signifi- 
cant) sounds, would have tended very much discourage 
incipient vocal The other theory assumes 

Op. cit. words are evidently equivalent suffixes little 
(p. 145, note). The use the latter phrase may show how difficult 
conceive the growth inflection the attachment unmeaning 


sounds the root. 
The case quite different with the formation multiliteral, the basis 


4 
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that early period, though not the earliest, given 
inflectional language, terms which had already grown familiar 
the speakers, gradually came have their various rela- 
tions expressed the combination with them other words 
which were already accepted vocables that first those 
early origin and most frequent usage, such demonstra- 
tive pronouns, were that thereafter, the circle 
ideas widened, more special expressions came into use and 
that course time, the sense the independence the 
two elements being lost, the word became one indivisible 
form the popular consciousness. The choice lies between 
these two hypotheses, and and hesitation between 
them does not, antecedently, seem possible. 

But very plausible argument presented, the effect 
that the farther back the history inflectional 
languages, the greater complexity structure 
found, while their tendency always has been, and still is, 
greater simplicity, and are therefore assume that 
primary types expression were synthetic. Here again 
there fallacy, due the failure pass from the ob- 
served facts accessible forms language the necessary 
conditions its early development. The assertion that in- 
flectional languages are continually becoming more analytic 
their structure based upon the phenomena idioms 
that have received literary cultivation, analysis being the 
necessary accompaniment reflection, and the result 
self-conscious endeavor attain greater simplicity and clear- 
ness expression. Yet may readily conceded that 
back very remote period the history any such lan- 
guage the assumed conditions did exist. But the argument 
valid only against any who might claim that throughout 
the progress such idiom tendency greater com- 
biliteral, roots, where the object merely express idea cognate with that 
the more simple form. This involves simply new application the naming 
faculty already acquired. the case before us, however, two more utterly 
dissimilar ideas are brought into mutual relation, with one which the 


symbol used express had previous association. This would involve new 
catagory thought. 
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plexity prevailed. This, however, not our position all 
for think that multiplicity complex forms just 
what would expected after the combinatory impulse be- 
gan manifest itself, accordance with the general diver- 
sity and confusion early linguistic efforts. Afterwards, 
when the language became fixed and was much employed 
the expression manifold thought, the simplifying process 
was equally inevitable. For the rest, have already seen 
that among languages the most primitive type the ten- 
dency unmistakably combination and complexity. 

These observations, which are all have space for here, 
will, hoped, show that there good reason for accept- 
ing without question the dicta that languages 
issued ready made from the mould the human mind,” and 
that linguistic families appear established types once 
for 


trust have shown conclusively that there nothing 
the established principles the science language 
forbid assumption the possibility ante-grammat- 
ical connection between the two forms speech. Being 
now confined the testimony that may furnished, under 
strict rules examination, comparison the respec- 
tive vocabularies, shall conduct our inquiries upon the 
general plan indicated early the present Article. The 
evidence presented will depend for effect upon its 


Orig. langage, 99, and ibid. 116. 

The following instance will serve illustrate the value the theory 
hypothesis. Mr. Sayce says (p. 148), with relation the Aryan family, 
clear flectional growth the verb shows only that took place during the his- 
toric period ..... that was later origin than the noun.” clearly shows 
that the flection the verb was later than that the noun. this 
accounted for? Simply the ground that the noun was found require in- 
flection first. will never suppose that the bright and subtle Aryans 
were absolutely without such essential mental instrument the verb, until 
the noun had matured its inflectional system. Further, believe held 
most linguistic philosophers that the verb had the prior origin, doctrine which 
has support psychology well the facts language. See Geiger, 
Ursprung Eutwickelung menschlichen Sprache Vernunft, 205. 
1868-72. 
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collective, rather upon its cumulative force. Our labors, 
however, will still critical well and 
shall seek avoid those extreme positions with regard 
the present question, which, the one side, would tend 
bring linguistic science into disrepute reason hasty 
assumptions, and, the other, would serve retard its 
progress the attempt show that all comparison this 
department merely waste energy. 


ARTICLE VII. 


DR. HODGE’S MISREPRESENTATIONS PRESIDENT 
FINNEY’S SYSTEM THEOLOGY. 


REV. GEORGE WRIGHT, ANDOVER, MASS. 


death, the 16th August, 1875, the advanced age eighty- 
three, the Rev. Charles Finney, removed one who had long been 
conspicuous actor some phases what called the New School con- 
troversy. Educated for the law, became, soon after his conversion and 
till his old age, remarkable instrument the promotion revivals 
throughout the Middle and Eastern States, and some extent England. 
was regularly inducted into the Presbyterian ministry 1824. The 
extreme Calvinism the time and region which began his labors, 
compelled him practical preacher dwell with great emphasis 
the obverse side the doctrines divine sovereignty and election, and 
give prominence human responsibility and the freedom the 
will which has led much misapprehension regarding his real position 
moderate Calvinist. President Finney differed from many so-called 
revivalists this, that his preaching was pre-eminently doctrinal. His 
presentations “the total, moral, voluntary depravity unregenerate 
man, the necessity radical change heart through the truth, the 
agency the Holy Ghost; the divinity and humanity our Lord Jesus 
Christ his vicarious atonement, equal the wants all mankind; the 
gift, divinity, and agency the Holy repentance, faith, justifica- 
tiod faith, sanctification faith,” were sharp-cut and 
doctrine the justice endless punishment, ... and not only its justice, 
but the certainty that sinners will endlessly punished they die 
their sins, was strongly held forth. all these points the gospel was 


Memoirs, 134. 
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presented give forth uncertain sound. ... The nature the 
sinner’s dependence upon divine influence was explained and enforced 
and made prominent. Sinners were taught that, without the divine teach- 
ing and influence, certain, from their depraved state, that they, never 

His sermons were far more than the vapid exhortation with which 
some who promote revivals have made too familiar. Moreover, was 
the habit preaching long sermons. His pastor and early instructor 
charged him sure not speak more than half hour time.” 
But his first ministry his “sermons generally averaged nearly quite 
two hours.”* later years they were more moderate length; though 
difficult see how the fifty-one heads, given the specimen taken 
random from his skeletons, could compressed into sermon less 
than 

1835, his removal Oberlin, Ohio, fill the chair theology 
newly-formed institution, began series publications which 
should define his theological 1852 was elected president 


append list his works: (1) Lectures Revivals Religion. pp. 
438. 12mo. New York: Leavitt, Lord, and Co. 1835. There was imme- 
diate sale six editions 2000 copies each this work. thirteenth edition 
was published 1840. was republished two rival houses England, one 
‘which issued 80,000 copies. revised edition was published 1868, 
Goodrich, Oberlin, Ohio. This work was translated into the Welsh and 
French languages. (2) Lectures Professing Christians, first American edition 
probably 1835. third London edition, 12mo, appeared 1839. (3) Ser- 
mons Important Subjects. 8vo. pp. New York: Taylor (3d ed.). 
1836. (4) Skeletons Course Theological Lectures. pp. 248. 
Oberlin James Steele. 1840. (5) Lectures Systematic Theology, embrac- 
ing Lectures Moral Government, together with Atonement, Moral and Phys- 
ical Depravity, Regeneration, Philosophical Theories, and Evidences Regen- 
eration. Vol.i. 8vo. Oberlin, Boston, and NewYork, The second 
volume was issued 1847, and discussed the doctrines Ability, Repentance, 
Faith, Justification, Sanctification, Election, Reprobation, Divine Sovereignty, 
Purposes God, and Perseverance the Saints. new edition, Revised, 
enlarged, and partly re-written the author,” with Introduction Rev. 
Geo. Redford, D.D., LL.D., Worcester, England, together with Appen- 
dix containing Examination Prof. Finney, the Review [by 
Dr. Hodge] Finney’s Systematic Theology, published the Biblical Reper- 
tory, Princeton, June, 1847;” also, Reply the ‘Warning Against, 
Error,’ written the Rev. Dr. Duffield,” was issued one vol. 8vo., pp. 996. 
Tegg and Co., London. 1851. (6) The Character, Claims, 
working Free Masonry. 16mo. pp. 272. Cincinnati, 1869. (7) Memoirs 
Rev. Charles Finney, written himself. pp. New York: Barnes 
and Co. 1876. President Finney was frequent contributor the Oberlin 
Evangelist, 1839-1861, and the Oberlin Quarterly Review, 1845-1849, and 
later years the Advance” and Independent newspapers. 
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the college. Mr. Finney’s labor teacher theology, President 
Fairchild, the editor his Memoirs, remarks: His work theologian, 
leader thought, the development and expression true Christian 
philosophy, and instructor, quickening and forming the thought 
others, has been less conspicuous [than his work preacher right- 
and his own view, doubtless, entirely subordinate but the 
view many, scarcely less fruitful good the church and the 
not our present purpose set forth detail, nor defend, either 
the methods which Mr. Finney promoted revivals, the doctrinal 
statements which elaborated. But the severity with which Dr. Hodge 
has recently commented that system makes appropriate shield 
from his misrepresentations. 

Dr. begins his notice President Finney’s system saying 
that valuable warning”; concludes his criticism President 
Finney’s statement regeneration with the remark that “such system 
Hodge’s representations President Finney are misleading the follow- 
ing respects: 

Early Editions Finney’s Publications only are quoted. the sub- 
ject Regeneration Dr. Hodge’s quotations are from the edition Finney’s 
Systematic Theology published 1846. Sanctification the quotations 
are from the Oberlin Evangelist and the Oberlin Quarterly Review about 
the same date. reference whatever made the London edition the 
Systematic Theology 1851, which, addition having been revised, 
enlarged, and partly re-written,” contained also elaborate answers the 
criticisms which Dr. Hodge, among others, had made upon the earlier 
edition.* 

publishing the body divinity long taught Princeton, was 
not necessary give the form compend and criticism all theo- 
logical literature, and surround its ample pages with bristling abattis 
foot-notes and even the plan adopted might not have been essen- 
tial give more than passing notice President Finney. But since 
the author chooses make his erudition prominent, and add force his 
views numerous references wide range literature, the critic must 
judge him according the ambitiousness the aim. Erudition worse 
than useless essentially fails accuracy. fig-tree without leaves 
raises false hopes. bad enough the abundant foliage invites 
you fruitless search. superlatively bad the fruit that found 
positively poisonous. Inasmuch President Finney’s writings are 
honored Dr. Hodge with twenty-eight references, misfortune that 


Memoirs, 477. 

2See Systematic Theology, Charles Hodge, D.D., Vol. iii. pp. 8-11, 
255-257. New York, 1873. See Hebrews, iv. 11. 

See Finney, Systematic Theology (London, 1851), Appendix, pp. 916-961. 
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the author was not sufficiently familiar with his subject able direct 
his readers the revised edition his opponent’s work. still 
more lamented that even 

II. The Old Edition grossly misrepresented. President Finney 
represented substituting the universe for God the object our alle- 
giance. Dr. Hodge’s statement Professor Finney adopts the com- 
mon eudaemonistic theory which makes the happiness being, i.e. the 
universe, the chief good.”! Oberlin theory founded the 
following principles first, holiness consists disinterested benevolence, 
perfect willingness that God should whatever the highest good 
the universe demands.”* “The Pelagian system does not [like the 
Oberlin] assume that disinterested benevolence, the purpose promote 
the highest good the universe, the sum all virtue; does not 
put the universe the place God, that which our allegiance 
due.”* The nature these misrepresentations depends the definition 
the word Dr. Hodge means universe the creation 
distinct from the Creator, his charge attributes President Finney 
what explicitly, emphatically, repeatedly, and many ways disavows. 
designed include the Creator himself the universe, might not 
serious charge; but that case Dr. Hodge has shown lamentable 
lack familiarity with the dictionary, and unaccountable forgetfulness 
even his own ordinary usage the word. uniformly con- 
fine the word universe created existency. Webster defines it, All 
created things viewed constituting one system whole”; Worcester, 
The sum created Milton quoted, 

“How may 
Adore thee, Author this universe 
Prior quoted, 
Father heaven 
Whose nod called out this universe birth!” 


President Edwards, his dissertation concerning chief end 
creation, has the following expressions view ... that inclined him 
[God] bring the universe into existence such manner created 
Designed the creating the astonishing fabric the universe 
that the whole universe, all its actings, proceedings, revolutions, and 
entire series events, should proceed with view God the supreme 
and last end, that every wheel all its rotations should move with 
constant, invariable regard him the ultimate end His essay 
the Nature Virtue has this sentence: But God has infinitely the 


Hodge, Systematic Theology, Vol. Ibid. 256. Ibid. 257. 
Works, vols. (New York, 1830), Vol. iii. 10. 12. 
16; see also 24. 
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greatest share existence; that all other being, even the whole 
universe, nothing comparison the Divine Being.” 

have noted the first volume Dr. Hodge’s Systematic Theology, 
which the subjects are such that the word universe occurs most frequently, 
one hundred instances his own use it. this number eighty-two 
unequivocally contrast the universe with God. the remaining eighteen 
instances the larger part occur the discussion Hylozoism” and Pan- 
theism,” which the nature the subject renders give the 
word universe any well defined meaning. But these are heresies that 
neither Dr. Hodge nor any one else has ever thought charging upon 
President Finney, whose theism unquestioned and most sharply defined. 
The very few remaining cases which the word employed Dr. 
Hodge are indeterminate. his ordinary uses the word the following 
are instances 

are shut the conclusion that the universe sprang out 
cause the universe must personal God.”* 
then are placed the midst vast universe which constitute 
part.... How did this universe originate? How sustained? 
what does tend?”* “God not limited the universe, which 
necessity [God] was free create not create, 
continue the universe existence, cause cease “To 
make the good the creature the highest end ... put the means for 
the end, subordinate God the universe, the Infinite the finite. 
This putting the creature the place the Creator disturbs our moral 
and religious sentiments and convictions, well our intellectual appre- 
hensions God, and his relation the universe. ... universe con- 
structed for the purpose making God known far better universe 
than one designed for the production adopted the 
plan the universe.”* scriptural doctrine therefore is, (1) That 
the universe not eternal; began be. (2) was not formed out 
any pre-existence substance, but was created (3) That 
creation was not necessary. was free God create not create, 
create the universe any other order and system things, 
according the good pleasure his “We view the Creator 
the cause the Pantheism merges the universe 
the world, meaning thereby the universe created beings, includes 
the world matter and the world mind, the doctrine providence 
concerns, first, the relation God the external material universe 
and, secondly, his relation the world mind, his rational 


Works, vols. (New York, 1830), Vol. iii. 103. 


555, quoted from Sir William Hamilton. p.580. 605. 
XXXIII. No. 130. 
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seems clear that Dr. Hodge knows the meaning “universe.” His 
general use the word correct. There can doubt what means 
when charges President Finney with putting “the universe the 
place God as,that which our allegiance represents him 
putting the creature place the Creator. this charge, when 
made the Princeton Repertory Dr. Hodge, President Finney, 
the appendix the revised edition his Theology, replied thus: 
This writer repeatedly insinuates that confound God with the universe, 
and make good-will the universe, instead love God, the great thing 
religion. This representation false possible, every one who 
reads the book reviewed will see. hold, indeed, that love God con- 
sidered virtue consists good-will; that love God emotion 
always exists where good-will but that virtuous love voluntary 
exercise that God’s well-being and interests are infinitely greater 
value than those all the universe besides; and, course, that love 
him should always supreme.” 

give Dr. Hodge much advantage possible, will now quote 
from the identical edition President Finney’s Theology upon which the 
charge under consideration page forty-three, opening 
the discussion what President Finney says the key the whole 
these words were placed italics: The highest well-being 
God and the universe sentient existences the end which ultimate 
preference, choice, intention, ought terminate. other words, the well-being 
God and the universe the absolute and ultimate good, and therefore 
should chosen every moral agent.” President Finney excused the 
amount repetition his book the plea that his experience 
teacher had ripened the conviction that there was other way being 
understood upon the subject. Notwithstanding the repetition, feared 
was condensed too much understood some.”* His distinguished 
must included that for, sixfold reiteration, upon 
this strategic page, the postulate that choice ought terminate 
the well-being God and the universe,” failed the eye Dr. 
Hodge and President Finney represented still putting the universe 
the place God that which our allegiance due.”. 

But perhaps that section the only place the book which God 
associated with the universe the object our love? the contrary, 
the two words are coupled together throughout the lectures whenever there 
any danger misapprehension. page fifty-three President Finney 
dwells upon the thought that the ultimate good God the satisfaction, 
the perfect and infinite rest, the divine mind. Then follows this sen- 


Systematic Theology (London), 961. 

Systematic Theology, Charles Finney (ed. Oberlin, 
Boston, and New York, 1846). 
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tence, The highest well-being God and the universe, then, the 
highest good universal being, must consist state entire satisfaction.” 
page fifty-six, God and our neighbor,” God and the universe crea- 
tures,” are called identical expressions, and are used interchangeably with 
and the universe.” the following one hundred and sixty-four 
one other these, plainly synonymous, couplets, the 
connection heretofore remarked upon, with God expressed, occurs upwards 
two hundred times. this point ceased the labor counting. Fur- 
thermore, emphasis repeatedly laid the principle that benevolence 
being impartial love, course accounts God’s interests and well-being 
infinitely greater value than the aggregate all other 

should observed, also, that President Finney maintains distinctly 
and emphatically language will admit, that the will God infalli- 
ble and imperative rule action. The saint has made the will God 
his law, and asks for other reason influence his decisions and actions 
than that such the will God. has received the will God the 
unfailing index, pointing always the path duty. His intelligence 
affirms that God’s will is, and ought be, law, perfect evidence what 
law is.”* Again, God’s will always authoritative, and imposes obliga- 
tion, not the sense its being foundation obligation, but the 
sense that infallible declaration the law nature, the end 
which, the nature things, moral agents ought aim, and the con- 
ditions means this end.”* Observe, expressly maintain that the 
command God always imposes obligation without the knowledge any 
other but does this upon the ground affirmation reason 
that has good reason for the command, whether can understand 

The character Dr. Hodge’s misrepresentation can seen glance, 
making the substitution complete sentence already 
would then read thus: The Pelagian system does not [like the Oberlin] 
put ‘God and the universe,’ ‘God and thy neighbor,’ God and man,’ 
place God, that which our allegiance due.” And here again 
misrepresentation Dr. Hodge’s substitution the word allegiance 
for the love good-will,which President Finney always careful use 
this connection. have seen that President Finney expressly maintains 
that supreme and unquestioning allegiance always due God. Does Dr. 
Hodge, the Pelagians, rule out the universe sentient creatures from 
among the objects our love good will? error say that all 
duties are comprehended under these two: Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and thy neighbor thyself? error 
use, synonymous with this couplet, “Supreme love God and 


Lectures Systematic Theology (1846), pp. 
218. See also pp. 98, 104, 162, 204. Ibid. 547. 
Ed. (1851), 937. Ibid. 948. Above, 384 
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equal love occasion alarm that theologian, who 
such pains President Finney explain himself, sometimes, 
save words, and give incisiveness the thought, substitutes for these 
couplets the single term, being general,” universal But 
even this President Finney has rarely done. 

President Finney represented holding that regeneration 
simple change The misrepresentation here the diminu- 
tive use the word “simple.” The idea insinuated that “change 
purpose,” according President Finney, isolated fact connected 
with vast system prevenient grace, and involving profonnd change 
the moral affections, though should call slight matter charge 
traitor with simply firing the flag his country. guard against 
the impression that regeneration was viewed comparatively unimpor- 
tant change, President Finney had the volume which Dr. Hodge reviews, 
devoted ninety-seven pages the subject. the volume which Dr. 
Hodge does not refer, but which ought refer says anything 
all about President Finney, the doctrines election, divine sovereignty, 
and the purposes God had been treated length from Calvinistic point 
view. Moreover, the very pages from which Dr. Hodge quotes, 
the point had been guarded from misapprehension prolonged dis- 
cussion the comprehensive significance the word love, benevolence. 
Benevolence good-willing, the choice the highest good God and 
the universe say that love the fulfilling the whole 
law, that benevolence the whole true religion, that the whole duty 
man God and his neighbor expressed one word, these state- 
ments, though true, are comprehensive need with all minds much 
amplification and 

Thereupon President Finney, emphatic and incisive language, expli- 
cates his conception the state mind into which person brought 
regeneration, devoting seventy-six pages that one object. 

President Finney does, indeed, both philosophical and scriptural 
grounds, and common with great number theologians, use regenera- 
tion and conversion interchangeable terms, relating phenomenon 
which divine and human agency coalesce, the regeneration being noth- 
ing effectual without the conversion, and the conversion never occurring 
without the prevenient influence the Holy Spirit. man emphasizes 
the dependence upon the Holy Spirit the work conversion more than 
President Finney albeit may not philosophize the nature the 
work much, after the same manner, Dr. Hodge would like. And 
writer insists more strenuously than President Finney that what 
calls the “change purpose regeneration,” carries with corres- 
ponding radical changes all the affections the soul. Indeed, 


Hodge, Systematic Theology, Vol. iii. 
Finney, Systematic Theology (1846), 211. 
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charged many critics, with expecting too great changes follow 
conversion and the indwelling the Spirit. sufficient refer the 
reader the thirty-one points, enunciated and expressed President 
Finney’s chapters regeneration, showing what the regenerate differ 
from the unregenerate, and what they may test the genuineness 
their supposed conversion. forbear give further quotations. 
place, however, repeat that the ninety-seven pages which President 
Finney has given the subject regeneration, the two hundred sanc- 
tification, and the ninety-seven devoted election” and perseverance 
the saints,” are pervaded with the idea our dependence for all our 
hopes upon the work the Holy Spirit. this disposition the part 
President Finney honor the work the Holy Spirit Dr. Hodge 
not unaware, since, that “while the Oberlin divines maintain 
the plenary ability man, they give more importance the work the 
Holy Spirit [than the Pelagians do] ..... generally admitted [by 
them] that although men have the ability their whole duty, yet that 
they will not exert aright unless influenced the grace God.” 

mention but one point further, Dr. Hodge represents President 
Finney holding that feed the poor from feeling benevolence, 
and murder parent from feeling malice, involve the same degree 
guilt!”* and adds, “such sacrifice logic was never made any 
man before. But still more wonderful possible, the declaration that 
aman may feel deeply malicious and revengeful feelings toward God. 
But sin does not consist these feelings, nor necessarily imply them.’” 

regard these statements remark order, (1) That President 
Finney’s, fully any other, system affords opportunity classify sins 
according degree.* holds, what common all systems theology, 
that the transient emotions men are not decisive indications and com- 
plete exponents character. has such indicative sentence that, 
“to feed the poor from feeling benevolence, and murder parent 
from feeling malice, involve the same degree guilt and Dr. Hodge 
does not give quotation, but fair representation numerous 
quotations which precede. Dr. Hodge has this instance wrought con- 
fusion, substituting indicative for subjunctive mood. President 
Finney, the illustrations which uses upon this subject, proceeding 
his argument upon expressed hypothesis with regard the degree 
light which these persons compared may resisting. would affirm 
that cannot certainly say that the character two persons, viewed 
God, may not equally bad, while their acts have very different 
external appearance, e.g. man who plotting treason against the State 
may pacify his mind many acts benevolence, so-called. Acts may 
done under the pressure feeling humanity, and still the man 

Hodge, Vol. iii. 256. Vol. iii. 11. 
See Systematic Theology (1846), pp. 345-363. 
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wicked uninstructed heathen who kills his parent. Thomassen, the 
dynamite fiend, was generous” enough give his clock-maker sixteen 
dollars more than had agreed give, and society was distinguished 
apparently amiable qualities. But all these count for nothing palliation 
his comprehensive plans iniquity. Superficial emotions are not 
judged themselves, but their relation primary and predominant, 
what President Finney calls ultimate, choice. The feelings are but 
partial clue that choice. The polite manners our civilization disguise, 
but not remove, the enmity the heart God. the sentence under 
consideration, which made represent the views President Finney 
upon this point, Dr. Hodge makes further confusion thought, using 
the phrases feeling benevolence,” and “feeling malice,” connec- 
tions which President Finney careful avoid, which uses all 
only under emphatic protest and with extended Benevo- 
lence is, according President Finney, the choice the good being, 
and so, virtue Sin some form selfishness. Malevolence is, 
according him “strictly speaking, impossible.”* pirate even not 
such, “from malice disposition evil for its own sake, but only 
gratify When his sentences are put together with some atten- 
tion their connection, and their moods and tenses, will appear that 
President Finney this matter only states consistently and clearly what 
the universally accepted doctrine the fact the existence 
degrees guilt. his system the degree guilt measured the 
amount present light resisted. His may not the most felicitous way 
expressing the idea; but the method means absurd. 

(2) What there objectionable, when you scan it, about the last clause 
the quotation above commented on? All that asserted is, that 
man may sinner, and still not cognizant malicious and revenge- 
full feelings toward God. And who can deny that statement? 
world where there are many things divert our attention from the 
main issue our life, self-deception most common occurrence. 
President Finney distinctly and emphatically asserts that the feelings are 
indirectly under the control the will, and time will reveal what 
has been the state the will. maintains unequivocal language, 
that, sane mind, malicious and revengeful feelings toward God, are 
infallible indications sin. His statement that there may sin, and 
very great sin, without these feelings. The section from which Dr. Hodge 
quotes reads thus: Disobedience moral law does not necessarily imply 
feelings enmity God ortoman. The will may set upon self-indul- 
gence and yet the sinner does not apprehend God’s indignation against 
him, and his opposition him that account, may have hard 
feelings feelings hatred God. Should God reveal him his 
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abhorrence him account his sins, his determination punish him 
for them, the holy sovereignty with which will dispose him; this 
case the sinner might, and probably would, feel deeply malicious and 
revengeful feelings towards God. But sin does not consist these feelings 
nor necessarily imply 

Dr. Hodge styles “the system Professor Finney,” remarkable 
product relentless logic,”* and President Finney, though re- 
markable extemporaneous preacher, was capable writing upon 
theology like logician and philosopher, and this capacity mind 
his long-continued success preacher small degree due. 
one who familiar with President Finney’s writings and with the pages 
Dr. Hodge’s large work, which review them, cannot resist the feeling 
that Dr. Hodge, even when writes Systematic Theology, falls into all 
the looseness statement that incident the poorer styles extem- 
pore preaching. President Finney, following the wake leading New 
England theologians, notably Edwards and Hopkins, unified the two 
commands which Christ said all the law and the prophets hung, viz. 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all thy 
soul and with all thy strength and with mind, and thy neighbor 
under the comprehensive term love; which declared 
Scripture the fulfilling the law. The objects loved were 
sentient beings, whom God infinitely the greatest, and hence 
worthy supreme regard. President Finney likewise makes those dis- 
tinctions between choice and feeling, which are essential avoid confu- 
sion thought what not rhetorical, but systematic and logical, 
statement theological truth. distinguished logically between the 
action will that chooses object, and the feeling complacency 
displacency that supervenes necessarily upon the choice worthy 

this point, can hardly resist the temptation speculate concern- 
ing the cause such misrepresentations have here feebly attempted 
review. The theory that they were consciously intended caricatures 
have studiously rejected. the particular case hand, our 
conclusion, confirmed also analogous experience critically examin- 
ing several other portions these ponderous volumes Dr. Hodge, 
this, that their author nature advocate, and that singularly 
lacking the judicial qualities mind, which are necessary for under- 
standing the position opponent. Indeed, according our experi- 
ence, can hardly state the argument antagonist without misstating 
it. The decade beginning with 1837, the year the disruption the 
Presbyterian church, was period heated There 
evidence that Dr. Hodge read anything from President Finney’s pen later 
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than April, 1847, the date his review the first edition Finney’s 
Lectures Theology. preparing for such review such time 
could not well avoid reading between the Many sentences 
and parts sentences caught his eye which have very ugly look when 
standing alone, when strung the thread the reviewer’s prepos- 
sessions. Thus originated, controversial Article the Princeton 
Repertory, Dr. Hodge’s first filtrate President Finney’s system. The 
excitement the times would excuse much misapprehension. was 
natural such production that the language the feelings should pre- 
dominate. What cannot easily excuse is, that when, twenty years 
later, was preparing Systematic Theology, the author should content 
himself with simply distilling the filtrate, and should embody part 
permanent work the quintessence advocate’s plea, that had served 
its purpose twenty years before. have found indications similar 
process many other portions Dr. Hodge’s three volumes, that 
wonder every opposing view treated like manner. the in- 
stances this manner treatment are half numerous our own 
experience leads fear, are further led inquire whether was 
worth while for Dr. Hodge to.attempt state, for the sake confuting, the 
views many authors. Why did not confine himself the discussion 
principles the Would not the cause truth have been 
better promoted had written less, and taken more pains understand 
what opposed, had delegated the work making summaries 
more judicial mind? might seem that the evil results the wholesale 
misrepresentations our author would partially neutralized his 
careful references the chapter and page from which quotes. These 
indeed make easy for those who have access libraries refute 
Dr. Hodge, and are sure pledge his honesty purpose. But 
must not forget that these volumes Dr. Hodge will most prized the 
more self-denying class ministers and missionaries, home and foreign, 
who must depend for their information upon the single compend theology 
which they can afford buy. all such, the abundant foot-notes are 
snare and delusion, unless the quotations have been made with 
scrupulous candor and accuracy. 

conclusion, cannot wholly overcome the feeling that unfor- 
tunate for Dr. Hodge that defends system theology which defines 
says the law condemns evil dispositions habits well volun- 
tary absolve him from intentional misrepresentation but 
just how the author, who holds there more them [mankind] 
the nature sin than mere acts and exercises,” would dispose himself, 
are not called upon say. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 
NOTICES RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Gop AND THE BIBLE: Review the Objections Literature and 
Dogma.” Matthew Arnold, D.C.L., formerly Professor Poetry 
the University Oxford, and Fellow Oriel College. 16mo. 
pp- 329. Boston: James Osgood and Co. 1876. 


Forty years ago the churches were alarmed the tracts and books 
coming from the Oxford diyines, like Pusey, Newman, Keble. could 
not dream, that time, that son Dr. Arnold Rugby, and scholar 
who has been intimately connected with Oxford, would alarm the churches 
writings exactly opposite those the Puseyite school. Mr. Arnold 
fine writer. doubt not that man. think 
that has adopted wrong means for what deems good end. 
not profound theologian, and would have accomplished more for his 
race had confined his publications poetry and literary essays. 


Norse the Religion our Forefathers; containing all 
the Myths the Eddas, Systematized and Interpreted. With Intro- 
duction, Vocabulary, and Index. Anderson, A.M., Professor 
the Scandinavian Languages the University Wisconsin; Author 
America not discovered Columbus,” Den Norske Maalsag,” 
etc. Second Edition. 12mo. pp. 473. Chicago: Griggs and Co. 
London: Triibner and Co. 1876 


have never seen complete view the religion the Norsemen. 
The myths which Professor Anderson has translated for are character- 
ized wild poetry and suggestions strong thought. see 
images singular beauty the landscape ice and snow. Sparks 
fire are often struck out from these verses flint and steel. 


Forty YEARS THE TuRKISH Memoirs Rev. William 
Goodell, D.D., late Missionary the A.B.C.F.M. Constantinople. 
his Son-in-Law, Prime, D.D. 12mo. pp. 489. New 
York: Robert Carter and Brothers. 1876. 

The genial spirit, the humor and wit, the shrewd sense, the sincere and 
cheerful piety Dr. Goodell made him one the most interesting com- 
panions, and now makes his one the most agreeable books. 
large fund missionary intelligence may gained from the narrative 
his life. well known that was intimate friend Rev. Daniel 
Temple, and the published Memoirs these two companions study and 
missionary life may well read connection with each other. Per- 
XXXIII. No. 130. 
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haps two friends were more unlike than Goodell and Temple 
temperament and manners. The biography the one striking con- 
trast with that the other. The two associates, however, had the same 
spirit, and their marked differences constitution fitted them good 
and strong yoke-fellows the field which the world. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY GuTHRIE, D.D., and Memoir his Sons, 
Rev. David Guthrie and Charles Guthrie, M.A. Vols. 12mo. 
Vol. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. 1875. 


For those who have enjoyed personal acquaintance with Dr. Guthrie, 
and also those who feel interest the hills, glens, and lakes Scotland, 
the second volume these Memoirs has peculiar charm. The writings, 
the personal conversation, the gestures and tones the man are remem- 
bered with great vividness, and are associated with all that said respect- 
ing him his Biography. For those, also, who have neither seen Dr. 
Guthrie nor the romantic land which honored, and which honored him 
favorite son, these Memoirs have extraordinary interest. They 
are especially valuable pastors, who need know the inner life the 
man whose sermons have electrified many hearers Great Britain, 
and many readers America. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY Mrs FLETCHER; with Letters and other Family 
Memorials. Edited the Survivor her Family. 12mo. pp. 376. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1876. 


This volume one remarkable interest. introduces into the 
highest and best circles English society. delights with familiar 
views Sir Walter Scott, Lord Brougham, Wordsworth, Southey, Camp- 
bell, and score other eminent men who had unfeigned admiration 
for Mrs. Fletcher. She was woman rare excellence, and her writings 
deserve permanent place our literature. 


Ezra GANNETT, Unitarian Minister Boston, 1824-1871. 
Memoir his Son, William Gannett. 12mo. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 1875. 


beautifully printed volume, beautifully written. Dr. Gannett was 
truly remarkable man. His mother was the daughter the celebrated 
Dr. Ezra Stiles, President Yale College. “In belief she was the true 
daughter three generations Calvinistic ministers” (p. 12). Dr. 
Gannett was educated with religious strictness. Professor Hedge writes 
his well remember how his schoolmates looked upon him 
then [in Gannett’s fifteenth year] quite exceptional youth. Stiles 
Gannett,’ was whispered among us, very religious’; and anecdotes 
were current his exceptional piety” (p. 21). For the conscientious 
discharge whatever regarded his duty Dr. Gannett has long been 
held high admiration. was faithful and persevering worker; 
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good representative the sedate yet spirited, the dignified yet sociable, 

the studious yet practical, class ministers who have adorned the pulpits 

New England. The style the Memoir original, suggestive, and 
highly pleasing. 


THE FLETCHER Essay: The Christian the World. Rev. 
Faunce. 12mo. pp. 236. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1875. 


Few topics need insisted the present day with more ear- 
nestness than does the theme this book. have read the volume, 
‘the whole, with good deal satisfaction. The man who wishes live 
the world the most good and receive from the least 
damage, may much benefited its perusal. literary point 
view not without faults. would seem, times, the writer 
had lost sight the particular subject which wished treat; 
enlarges upon certain topics much greater length than their relative 
importance as, for example, the character Christ, the uses 
biography, the care the body. 


Rent Horatius Bonar, D.D. 12mo. pp. 184. New 
Robert Carter and Brothers. 1875. 


This little book assumes, its fundamental principle, that men, long 
they live, will continue sin, and therefore will never cease have 
need enter within the veil order procure forgiveness. truly 
edifying manner, sets forth Christ the true veil, and indicates the 
conditions which the believer may enter within the veil, and find full 
supply for every spiritual necessity. 


12mo. pp. 454. New York: Crowell. 1876. 


This volume designed stimulate the activity Christians the 
work converting the world Christ. written practical 
style, well fitted for its practical design, and noticeably different from 
the style Ecce Coelum,’’ Pater and other works the 
same author. have been particularly pleased with Part II. Sections 
xvi. “Help your Country”; “By helping Foreign Countries.” 
The style thought these sections eminently philosophical. 


TOWARD THE GATE; Parish Christianity for the Unconverted. 
Rev. Burr, D.D. 12mo. pp.535. Boston: Lockwood, Brooks, 
and Co. 1875. 


Dr. Burr well known the author “Ecce Coelum,” Pater 
Mundi,” and Fidem.” this volume, his other works, 
writes earnest, impassioned abundant and bold im- 
agery, and always has good practical aim. divides the present volume 
into twenty-three sections, the first which entitled Attend”; and 
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after various expostulations with unconverted men, view their guilt, 
the atonement, the rewards and penalties eternity, closes his work 
with the two sections, entitled, Successful Appeal,” Congratula- 
tions and Thanksgiving.” regard the fifteenth section, Jesus the 
Substitute,” the best the volume; far preferable the sixteenth, 
The Majesties the Cross.” 


340. Boston: Congregational Publishing Society. 1875. 


The author this book remarks the Introductory Note, that its main 
topic and the various related points have hitherto been discussed only 
isolated Essays; and that, consequently, the subject infant baptism has 
always been presented disadvantageous form. Dr. Barrows has 
therefore set himself the task remedying this evil, and presenting 
one volume, and with much thoroughness possible, the various argu- 
ments support infant baptism. The discussion marked three 
peculiarities. distinguishes the church God from the churches 
men. gives historical sketch proselyte baptism use the 
time John, demonstrating the close connection between and the 
Christian dispensation. gives also all passages relating the subject 
every Greek and Latin author between John and Augustine. 

We, course, cannot enter here into critical examination this work. 
The argument against infant baptism which sometimes insisted upon 
with much earnestness, drawn from the alleged absence all allusion 
infant baptism, for least century after the death the last apostle, 
handled much length. would invite special attention that 
portion the work which treats the relation baptized children 
the church. The position taken Dr. Barrows that they are mem- 
bers the church. The reasoning favor such doctrine ought 
very strong. Whether not leave the readers the 
work judge. 


History. Dr. John Henry Kurtz, Pro- 
fessor Theology the University Dorpat; Author Manual 
Sacred History,” “The Bible and Astronomy,” etc. Revised 
with Corrections and Additions from the Seventh German Edition. Two 
Volumes one. 12mo. Philadelphia: Smith, English,and Co. 1875. 


these volumes the first, containing five hundred and thirty-four 
pages, embraces the history the church the Reformation,” and 
revised and corrected reprint the Edinburgh the second, con- 
taining four hundred and seventy pages, embraces the history from the 
Reformation,” and direct translation from the German. The editor 
the two volumes Dr. revised the first volume, 
and, with the assistance Rev. John Beck, A.M., translated the second. 
The Text-book very valuable one, and well fitted for use Theo- 
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logical Seminaries. Dr. Kurtz has laid not only the Lutheran, but also 
every other religious sect, under lasting obligation him his long- 
continued labors the philological and historical departments theology. 
interesting notice that Dr. Kurtz, like many other German histo- 
rians, alludes Rev. Theodore Parker such style makes impression 
that was one the most noted theologians the United States. 


THEOLOGICAL Containing Synopsis the 
Evidences, Doctrines, Morals, and Institutions Christianity. De- 
signed for Bible Classses, Theological Students, and Young Preachers. 
Rev. Amos Binney and Rev. Daniel Steele, D.D. 16mo. pp.145. New 
York: Nelson and Phillips; Cincinnati: Hitchcock and Walden. 1875. 


thirty-five years, least thirty-five thousand [copies this 
book] have been printed English, and used preachers, teachers, and 
Bible students throughout the English-speaking world. ... has been 
translated into German, Swedish, Arabic, Chinese, and other languages” 
(p. 6). The statements Christian doctrine are well guarded this 
volume. Although was prepared for the Methodists, does not assail 
the tenets the Calvinists. For example, asserts: 
decree God, chain causation behind his will, combination 
elements his constitution compels his [man’s] moral acts” (p. 112). 
The atonement universal, and not particular; that is, extends its 
conditional efficiency all the sins all mankind, and not the sins 
few called the elect” (p. 115). nearly all the pages this volume 
there are appended questions which direct the reader’s attention the 
more important statements these pages, and give them the emphasis 
which they need. whole the work very skilfully executed. 


CoMMENTARY THE OLD Vol. IV., Kings Esther. 
Rev. Milton Terry, A.M. Whedon, LL.D., Editor. 12mo. 
pp. New York: Nelson and Phillips. Cincinnati: Hitchcock 
Walden. 1875. 


This Commentary published under Methodist auspices. The name 
the editor sufficient guarantee its substantial merit. the 
preparation the notes, the best modern works, bearing the subject, 
seem have been made use of. The notes are clear and concise, and 
are kind afford valuable aid towards correct understanding 
that portion the Bible which they relate. 


PRINCIPLES NEw TESTAMENT QUOTATION: Established and Applied 
Biblical Science. the Rev. James Scott, 
169. Edinburgh and New York: Scribner, Welford, 
and Armstrong. 


This volume devoted description the formulas and forms 
the quotations made the New Testament writers from the Old; the 


principles which these quotations are interpreted; the manner 
which the Old and New Testaments are quoted the church fathers; 
the style classical quotations; the true method defending the Biblical 
style quotation; and the doctrinal results from the principles advanced 
the volume. The author rigidly orthodox, and asserts “that the 
language well the matter revelation inspired. Both are given 
alike and once inspiration” (p. 141). generally logical his 
reasonings, but might sometimes more perspicuous his style. 
has given valuable work. 


CHALDEAN GENESIS: Containing the Description 
the Creation, the Fall Man, the Deluge, the Tower Babel, the 
Times the Patriarchs and Nimrod; Babylonian Fables and Legends 
the Gods from the Cuneiform Inscriptions. George Smith, the 
Department Oriental Antiquities, British Museum; Author His- 
tory Assurbanipal,” Assyrian Discoveries,” With 
tions. 8vo. New York: Scribner, Armstrong,and Co. 1876. 


The typographical execution this volume admirable. The facts 
which records are thrilling interest. The discoveries made Mr. 
Smith are not only important themselves, but are prophetic far 
greater discoveries yet made. feel confident that the volumes 
written the stones ancient Babylon will give striking confirmation 
the volume written Moses and the prophets. intend notice this 
work Mr. Smith more fully future time. 


Text-Book for Academical Instruction and 
Private Study. By. Van Oosterzee, D.D., Professor Theology 
the University Utrecht. Translated from the Dutch John 
Watson Watson, Vicar Newburgh, Lancashire, and Maurice Evans, 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 8vo. pp. New York: 
Scribner, Armstrong, and Co. 1874. 


These compact volumes form part the Theological and Philosophical 
Library; Series Text-Books, Original and Translated, for Colleges 
and Theological Seminaries, and edited Henry Smith, D.D., and 
Philip Schaff, D.D., Professors the Union Theological Seminary, New 
York. The two volumes are great value. The discussions are elaborate 
and evangelical. Pastors and candidates for the pastorate will derive much 
instruction from them. the end each section the Literature the 
subject given, and also “Points Inquiry” are suggested. These 
“Points are admirably fitted stimulate the reader, and 
incite, not compel, further investigation. Dr. Van Oosterzee enters 
into the scientific discussion with manly spirit. not afraid 
metaphysics. thus avoids that appearance effeminacy, not say 
imbecility, which impairs the usefulness some other text-books the- 
ology. well versed the Dutch, French, and German theological 
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literature, but has not given much attention the English American. 
This, however, decisive objection the work. Our English and 
American scholars need familiar with the forms which the divines 
Continental Europe present the truths theology. The same doctrines 
may presented various forms. may prefer our own methods, but 
methods may give emphasis and prominence the truths which 
never lose their identity amid the diversified modes their presentation. 


Delitzsch, D.D., Professor Theology. Translated from the German 
Clark; New York: Scribner, Welford, and Armstrong. 


The remarkable attainments Professor Delitzsch Biblical and 
Talmudic literature qualify him eminently for writing Commentary 
the Book Proverbs. might have made his Commentary more inter- 
esting, but, perhaps, for Biblical students, not more profitable, had 
quoted more largely from the proverbial literature the Talmudists and 
other Oriental writers. collection proverbs sort granary 
which garnered the ripe wisdom ages for food and and 
whoever uses wisely finds both nutritive and instructive.” 


THEOLOGY THE OLD TESTAMENT. Dr. Gust. Fr. Oehler, late 
Professor Ordinarius Theology Tiibingen. Translated Sophia 
Taylor. 8vo. Edinburgh: and Clark. 1875. 


have already expressed our high opinion Dr. Oehler’s first volume, 
and are happy express equally high opinion his second volume, 
appears the English translation. often wish that his ideas 
were more carefully classified and more vividly expressed; but might 
give utterance the same wish with regard the majority the German 
commentators. His thoughts are worthy being sought for, and will 
make abundant compensation for diligent search. There are many 
examples the second volume, there were the first, great caution 
and temperateness the statement his opinions see pp. 127, 139, 140, 
141, 247, are happy say that the House Scribner, Welford, 
and Armstrong (New York), have imported special edition Dr. 
Oehler’s work for use this country. 


The same House have also imported for our countrymen two new 
volumes Meyer’s great Commentary the New Testament, 
AND EXEGETICAL HAND-BOOK THE EPISTLES THE 

PHILIPPIANS AND Heinrich August Wilhelm Meyer, 

Ph.D., Ober-consistorialrath, Hannover. Translated from the fourth 

edition the German, Rev. John Moore, B.A. The translation 

revised and edited William Dickson, D.D., Professor Divinity 

the University Glasgow. 8vo. pp. 483. 


